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ROSE   OF  WOODLEE 


CHAPTER  XV. 


"  Ah,  who  can  tell  what  joy  it  is  to  meet 
The  friend  whom  Fate  has  sever'd  for  long  years, 
To  balance  the  account  of  hopes  and  fears, 
With  smiles  of  welcome  and  endearment  sweet, 
That  speak  in  music  of  Kfe's  infancy ;  to  greet 
The  pilgrim  of  the  world." — 

Bentley's  Magazine. 

Our  heroine's  disquietude,  —  for  I  pretend  not 
to  call  that  her  unhappiness,  which  passed  like 
the  wind  over  the  surface,  but  stirred  not  the 
deeper  passions  of  the  soul, — had  now  attained 
its  climax ;  she  was,  indeed,  almost  on  the 
point  of  being  persecuted  into  a  resolution  to 
sacrifice  her  own  wishes  to  the  peace  of  Denni- 
son,  and  the  persuasions  of  her  friends,  when  a 
VOL.  II.  B 
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ray  of  comfort  beamed  upon  her  from  an  unex- 
pected quarter,  and  made  her  heart  once  more 
throb  with  a  pulse  of  joy. 

She  received  a  letter  from  her  mother ;  it 
was  no  less  tenderly  affectionate  than  usual,  but 
she  read  it  listlessly,  for  this  also  spoke  to  her 
of  Dennison.  Mrs.  Morgan  did  not  wish,  she 
said,  to  bias  her  daughter  in  her  choice,  but 
she  counselled  her  to  ponder  well,  before  she 
finally  rejected  so  respectable  a  young  man, 
and  who  had  given  such  undoubted  proofs 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment.  At  length 
came  the  postscript  (proverbial  for  its  import- 
ance in  female  epistolary  compositions),  and 
\N'ith  an  eagerness  that  almost  defeated  its  own 
purpose,  Rose  read  as  follows  : — 

"  P.S. — Frank  Merrival  has  been  at  Stan- 
field  for  some  weeks  past ;  he  has  grown  a 
ver}'  fine  young  man,  and  often  comes  here 
to  talk  of  his  little  play-fellow ;  but  I  need  not 
say  more,  as  you  will  see  him  in  a  day  or  two 
after  this  reaches  you." 

'•  Louisa — dear  Louisa  !  He  is  coming  ;  I 
shall  see  him  again  !"  cried  Rose,  throwing  her- 
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self  into  her  frioncrs  arms,  while  her  fair  face 
beamed  ^yith  dehght. 

"  Who  is  coming  I  What  does  the  child 
meanT'  interrogated  Mrs.  Massiter.  "  Why, 
Rose,  are  you  out  of  your  senses  ?" 

"It  is  Frank,  aunt,"  said  the  happy  girl, 
vainly  striving  to  still  the  tumultuous  heavings 
of  her  bosom  ;  '*  it  is  Frank  Merrival — he  will 
be  here  soon — in  a  day  or  two  ;  mamma  says 
so :  read  it,  aunt.  Oh  I  I  am  so  glad — so 
happy  !" 

And  all  the  day  the  spirits  of  the  simple- 
minded  maiden  broke  forth  in  sono*s  and 
laughter  ;  she  was  the  light-hearted  Eose  of 
former  years,  and  her  good  humoured  aunt, 
notwithstanding  the  opposing  force  that  seemed 
about  to  threaten  her  own  favourite  views, 
could  not  resist  the  infection  of  her  gaiety. 
The  more  thoughtful  and  melancholy  Louisa, 
indeed,  endeavoured  to  remind  her  friend  that 
thus  she  had  once  anticipated  a  meeting  with 
Stephen  Main  waring,  yet  her  joy  had  been 
turned  to  bitterness ;  but  the  warning  was  met 
only  with  a  laughing  reproof,  it  dimmed  not 
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with  even  a  momentary  cloud  the  bricrht  brow 
of  our  young  heroine.  And  it  did  not  need.  Ere 
noon  the  following  day,  a  long,  bold,  hasty  pull 
at  the  house-door  bell,  sent  the  heart's  blood 
mantling  over  Rose  Morgan's  face  and  neck. 

"  It  is  Frank  !  I  am  sure  it  is  he  !  "  she 
cried,  starting  from  her  seat,  and  throwing  her 
millinery  work   upon    the   table. 

A  moment  more  of  breathless  listening  sus- 
pense, and — "  Mr.  Merrival,"  was  announced. 

Her  aunt,  somewhat  disconcerted  at  the  turn 
affairs  seemed  about  to  take,  and  not  expecting 
the  stranger  so  soon,  had  gone  out  a  short  while 
before,  to  endeavour  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
the  hopes  she  had  given  to  Dennison  ;  and 
Rose,  not  sorry  that  it  so  happened,  hastened 
down  stairs,  to  give,  unobserved,  her  welcome 
to  her  early  friend. 

The  mutual  joy — the  mutual  exclamations, 
and  I  may  add,  the  mutual  admiration,  I  leave 
to  the  fancies  of  my  readers.  At  first.  Rose 
felt  awkward,  even  amidst  her  joy,  at  the  free 
greeting  of  the  manly  and  handsome  sailor, 
whom  her  imagination   had  not  been  able  to 
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pi  ture  other  than  the  stripling  she  had  last 
seen  ;  but  this  soon  wore  off,  as  she  traced  the 
same  expression  in  the  altered  and  embrowned 
features— the  same  tones  in  the  changed  and 
harmonious  voice. 

"  It  is  but  my  own  Frank — my  brother !" 
she  whispered  to  herself,  as  despite  her  blush, 
he  threw  his  arm  around  her  waist,  with  all  the 
familiarity  of  former  years,  and  drew  her  close 
to  him,  as  they  sat  together  in  the  window. 

"  It  is  but  my  own  Frank,"  she  whispered 
again,  as  his  hand  fondled  her's,  and  all  his 
former  expressions  of  endearment  were  poured 
into  her  long-unaccustomed  ears.  She  could 
not  chide  him; — why  should  she? — he  was 
"  Frank,'"*  and  it  would  be  prudish  to  tell  him 
that  he  must  no  more  be  to  her  as  he  had 
always  been ;  so  she  yielded  herself  to  the  joy 
of  the  moment,  and  heard  that  voice  whose 
glad  accents  she  loved  so  well,  tell  tales  of 
distant  lands — of  the  glories  of  a  tropic  clime, 
the  manners  of  the  mingled  people  of  the  west- 
ern continent ;  of  perils  escaped,  and  mirthful 
pranks  enjoyed ;   while  ever  and  anon,  he  wan- 
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dercd  for  a  moment  to  his  future  plans,  or  to 
his  sisters,  and  liis  home  ;  an*l  oftener  still,  in- 
terrupted his  narratives  to  question  the  fair 
girl  at  his  side,  concerning  her  history  in  the 
corresponding  period.  Rose,  however,  chose 
rather  to  listen  than  to  speak,  and  ear  and  eye 
were  alike  so  engrossed  with  the  one  dear 
object,  that  she  observed  not,  any  more  than 
her  companion,  the  opening  of  the  room  door. 

The  start,  however — the  gasping  sigh  that 
followed,  caught  her  attention  ;  she  looked  up, 
and  beheld  Dennison,  pale  as  death,  still  hold- 
ing the  handle  of  the  door.  In  an  instant  she 
freed  herself  from  the  arm  of  the  astonished 
Frank,  and  sprang  to  her  feet,  as  deeply  crimson 
as  her  unhappy  admirer  was  the  contrary.  But 
(juickly  rallying,  she  advanced  hurriedly,  and 
presenting  her  hand  to  Dennison,  endeavoured 
to  welcome  him  as  usual.  He  took  the  seat 
she  drew  towards  him,  for  liis  enfeebled  frame 
trembled  so  violently  that  he  could  scarcely 
stand  ;  and  then,  for  a  brief  space,  the  discon- 
certed trio  gazetl  on  each  other  in  mute  em- 
barrassment. 
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"  Who  isheT'  whispered  Frank,  at  length, 
to  Rose. 

''  I  beg  your  pardon,'"  she  replied  ;  "  I  quite 
forgot  to  introduce  you.  My  very  early  friend, 
Frank  Merrival,  Mr.  Dennison,  who  only  ar- 
rived in  London  this  morning,  from  Bucking- 
hamshire." 

'*  Very  early  friend,"  repeated  Dennison, 
half  unconsciously,  as  ho  returned  the  sailor's 
frank  salutation. 

"  Yes,  very  early  ;  indeed,  we  have  literally 
been  playfellows  from  our  cradles  :  have  we  not, 
Rose!" 

"  Miss  Morgan,  you  have  deceived,  you  have 
injured  me,"'  said  Dennison,  in  a  tone  of  deep, 
but  suppressed  emotion. 

"How,  sir?"  inquired  Rose,  while  Frank's 
looks  menaced  wrath. 

"  Forgive  me  ;  excuse  my  hasty  words,*"  ra- 
sumed  Dennison.  "  If  you  knew  the  pang  which 
I  felt  as  I  entered,  and  beheld  you  with  this 
gentleman,  you  would  pity,  not  blame  me.  I 
am  half  distracted  :  I  must  leave  you  now. 
But  why  did  you  deceive  me  ; — Why  conceal 
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this  ? — and  your  aunt,  too.  Oh  !  how  much 
pain  mi(];ht  have  been  spared  !  " 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  stood  grasping  the 
back  of  his  chair  convulsively.  Frank,  half 
angry,  half  surprised,  was  about  to  vindicate 
Rose  at  hazard  ;  but  Dennison  waved  his  hand 
impatiently, — 

''  There  is  no  need  for  words,  sir,"  he  said ; 
''  I  shall  not  oppose  your  happiness  ;  farewell, 
— good  morning." 

"  Will  you  not  stay  to  see  my  aunt?"  asked 
Rose,  finding  it  necessary  to  speak.  "  I  think 
she  intended  visiting  your  sister,  when  she  went 
out." 

"  Indeed  !"  returned  Dennison,  pausing  a 
moment  ;  "I  would  gladly  see  her — I  must 
eee  her ;  but  not  now — this  evening  ;"  and  with- 
out again  turning  his  head,  he  left  the  room. 

''  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  thisT  exclaimed 
Frank  Merrival,  as  soon  as  the  door  was 
closed.  "  You  sigh.  Rose,  and  look  as  solemn 
and  almost  as  pale  as  the  fellow  himself." 

''  Indeed,  I  am  sori7  for  him,"  replied  she  ; 
"  but  since  he  is  gone,  talk  no  more  of  him, 
but  of  yourself,  Frank." 
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"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Eose  ;  it  is  plain  to  me 
that  the  fellow  is  in  love,  and  with  you,  I  sup- 
pose, for  he  looked  mighty  jealous  ;  but  you 
do  not  care  for  him,  eh  ? "  Rose  was  for  a 
moment  silent,  and  he  continued  :  "  I  say,  if 
you  girls  mean  to  choose  your  lovers  without 
asking  my  opinion  upon  the  subject,  I  may  as 
well  stay  at  sea  altogether.  Margaret,  there, 
is  going  to  be  married  to  a  fellow  I  can't  en- 
dure ;  and  if  any  of  the  rest  of  you  do  the  same, 
I'll  quarrel  outright  with  the  shore.  But  you 
don't  like  this  whey-faced  youngster.  Rose  ? " 

"  He  was  not  always  pale,"  said  she,  smiling 
at  his  vehemence  ;  "  but  do  not  be  afraid,  I  am 
not  going  to  marry  him,  Frank ;  though,  if  I 
were,  remember,  I  am  not  really  one  of  your 
sisters,  and  owe  no  allegiance  to  such  a 
despot." 

"  Oh,  you  won't  prove  a  rebel  ! ''  returned 
young  Merrival.  ''  If  you  tell  me  you  don't  love 
him,  Fm  content,  and  shall  leave  jealousy  to 
him,  poor  devil.  But  it  is  time  for  me  to  go 
now,  so  you  must  tell  me  the  rest  of  this  matter 
when  next  we  meet/' 

b3 
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"Are  you  going?"  ejaculated  Rose,  with  a 
face  of  dismay ;  "and  without  seeing  my 
aunt  i '" 

"  I  am  staying  with  my  friend  Parr,"  re- 
turned Frank,  "  and  I  liave  not  so  much  as 
seen  him  yet ;  I  left  my  traps,  and  finding  that 
he  was  down  at  his  office,  came  straight  here  to 
you  :  but  I  said  I  would  be  back  to  dine  with 
liim  at  three,  and  must  be  punctual  the  first 
day;  so,  good  bye,  till  this  evening.  I  have 
some  letters  for  you  and  the  old  lady,  in  my 
trunk,  so  I  must  come,  you  know." 

"  Do,"  said  Rose,  as  he  gave  her  the  custom- 
ary kiss,  at  parting  ;  "  the  tea  hour  is  seven." 

"  Do  ! — of  course  I  shall ;  I  have  scarcely 
had  time  to  look  at  you  yet  !"  and  with  steps 
as  light  as  his  heart,  Frank  hastened  down  the 
street,  but  not  without  an  upward  glance  at 
Hose,  who,  as  he  rightly  guessed,  was  watching 
him  from  the  window. 

J]ut  a  few  days  before,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, Dennison  had  said,  and  believed,  that 
if  he  knew  that  Rose's  heart  was  another's, 
he  should  feel  more  reconciled  to  his  own  exclu- 
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sion  from  her  love  :  now  he  had  seen  him  who, 
he  doubted  not,  was  a  successful  rival ;  but  in- 
stead of  peace,  the  torments  of  jealousy  had 
taken  possession  of  his  bosom. 

"  Why  did  she  not  own  her  attachment  when 
I  questioned  her  V  he  mentally  exclaimed,  as 
he  paced  restlessly  up  and  down  the  street 
where  he  resided,  unwilling  to  encounter  his 
sister,  who  expected  a  somewhat  different  re- 
sult from  his  visit.  It  was  the  first  time  amid 
all  his  sorrow  that  he  had  censured  the  lady  of 
his  love,  and  he  chid  himself  the  next  moment 
for  having  done  so;  and  finally  resolved,  at 
least,  to  forbear,  until  he  had  seen  more,  and 
heard  the  opinions  of  Mrs.  Massiter  and  Louisa 
Gray  upon  the  new  aspect  of  his  suit.  Excited 
and  unhappy,  and  impatient  for  the  consolation 
or  the  sympathy  of  his  two  friends,  he  failed 
not  to  keep  his  appointment.  But  though,  un- 
der the  spur  of  jealousy,  he  even  anticipated 
his  usual  hour,  Frank  Merrival  had  taken  still 
earlier  possession  of  the  field. 

He  gave  his  accustomed  ring  of  the  bell,  and 
while  waiting  till  he  gained  admittance,  sounds 
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of  merry  laughter  from  within  struck  a  chill  to 
his  heart ;  he  would  have  turned  back,  obeying 
the  natural  impulse  of  an  embittered  spirit,  but 
the  door  was  opened — it  was  too  late — and  he 
entered. 

The  voice  of  mirth  was  checked  as  he  joined 
the  little  party  at  the  tea-table.  Rose  cast 
down  her  eyes  in  embarrassment;  Louisa  turned 
hcr^s  with  pity  on  the  new  comer ;  Mrs.  Massi- 
ter  strove  to  conceal  with  her  handkerchief  the 
laugh  that  still  struggled  to  explode  ;  and  even 
Frank  stopped  in  the  midst  of  the  relation  that 
had  excited  so  much  glee. 

There  are  few  things  more  unpleasant  than 
to  find  our  presence  throw  a  chill  and  constraint 
upon  the  company  we  meet,  as  if  something 
baleful  darkened  our  path  :  and  Dennison  felt 
this  keenly; — his  mind  reverted  to  the  time 
when  his  coming  had  been  the  harbinger  of 
smiles,  when  every  eye  and  every  tongue  gave 
him  glad  welcome.  What  had  caused  the 
change?  It  lay  not  in  him:  he  was  a  lover 
then, — he  was  a  lover  now; — in  Rose's  rejec- 
tion of  his  hand  was  the  only  difference ;  and 
he  heaved  a  profound  sigh  at  the  thought. 
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Frank  was  the  first  to  break  the  spell  that 
seemed  to  have  been  thrown  around  the  so 
lately  mirthful  party.  He  had  in  the  morning 
felt  a  dawning  aversion  for  the  pale,  unhappy- 
looking  stranger :  but  his  was  one  of  those 
thoroughly  good-natured  spirits,  that  are  pained 
to  see  another  less  happy  than  themselves  : 
there  was  nothing  selfish  in  his  gaiety;  he 
never  avoided  a  companion  who  was  dull, 
gloomy,  or  depressed  ;  but  sought  to  rouse,  to 
cheer,  to  enliven  him, — and  this  not  with  mirth, 
which  often  painfully  jars  the  feelings, — wound- 
ing, instead  of  healing ;  —  but  with  genuine 
cheerfulness,  the  precious  gift  of  nature,  which 
made  him  so  universal  a  favourite. 

Prompted,  then,  by  pity  for  Dennison's  evi- 
dent sadness,  he  turned  towards  him,  and,  with 
that  frank  courtesy,  which  rarely  failed  in  its 
object,  entered  into  conversation  with  him. 
He  repeated,  too,  the  story,  at  which,  he  said, 
the  ladies  had  tired  themselves  with  laughing, 
when  he  joined  them  :  but  if  this  were  so,  they 
were  now  recruited,  for  laughter  again  followed 
the  recital,   and  Dennison,  too,  forced  himself 
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to  join  in  this  best  encomium  on  the  narrator ; 
but  to  him,  all  this  was  exquisite  torture,  which 
increased  with  every  moment. 

Frank  was  soon  obliged  to  resign  the  hope 
of  cheering  him ;  and  Dennison,  shrinking 
from  the  gaiety  in  which  he  could  no  longer 
even  seem  to  join,  seated  himself  apart,  and 
resigned  himself  to  the  gloomiest  meditations. 
He  had  expected  that  Mrs.  Massiter  would 
have  taken  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him 
on  the  subject  nearest  his  heart,  and  as  her 
merriment  broke  every  now  and  then  upon  his 
painful  thoughts,  that  heart,  in  its  bitterness, 
accused  her,  Louisa,  Rose,  and  all  the  world,  of 
unkindness  and  cruelty.  Once  he  was  on  the 
point  of  addressing  her, — of  asking  if  she  had 
not  wished  to  see  him  in  the  morning;  but  the 
words  choked  in  his  throat,  and  burying  his 
face  for  a  moment  in  his  hands,  he  sought  to 
drive  away  the  memory  of  that  jnorning.  How- 
could  he  I  Merrival's  voice  filled  his  ears,  and 
Rose  was  gazing  on  him,  with  eyes  bright  with 
gladness,  and  cheeks  flushed  with  animation. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  they 
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saw  without  commiseration  the  haggard  looks 
of  the  jealous  youth,  or  that  they  resigned  him 
without  an  effort  to  the  darkness  of  his  mood  ; 
each  in  turn  had  addressed  him  in  her  softest 
accents,  and  sought  to  win  him  to  society ;  but 
every  effort  only  increased  his  pain  ;  and  Mrs. 
Massiter  at  length  whispered  her  young  com- 
panions "  not  to  mind  him,  for  he  was  sulky." 

The  milliner's  change  of  conduct  to  her  pro- 
tege may  require  explanation, — but  vindication, 
1  fear,  is  impossible ;  for,  in  truth,  Frank^s  gay 
and  good-natured  compliments,  however  care- 
lessly uttered,  had  won  upon  her  goodwill  more 
than  she  would  have  cared  to  acknowledge ; 
and  Dennison  certainly  did  not  shine  on  this 
night :  but,  more  than  this,  the  letter  of  which 
the  young  sailor  was  the  bearer  from  her  sister, 
had  begged  her  to  put  no  bar  in  the  way  of  the 
young  people,  if  their  early  affection  should 
ripen  into  a  warmer  attachment ;  for  though, 
had  it  so  happened,  she  and  her  husband  would 
have  been  glad  to  receive  Dennison  into  their 
family,  the  son  of  their  choice  had  always  been 
young  JNIerrival ;  in  whom  his  wandering  and 
perilous  mode  of  life  was  their  only  objection. 
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Mrs.  Massiter  did  not  forget,  indeed,  the 
great  advantage  of  the  city  connexion,  and  the 
other  cogent  reasons  which  had  formerly  led 
lier  to  advocate  so  warmly  the  cause  of  the  silk 
manufacturer;  but  this  affair  had  already  be- 
come almost  hopeless  in  her  eyes,  and  her 
intriguing  brain  delighted  in  the  prospect  of  a 
new  field  for  her  petty  manoeuvres. 

Widely  different  was  it  with  Louisa  Gray : 
from  the  time  of  Dennison's  entrance,  Frank's 
tales  and  sketches  had  lost  their  zest ;  pity  had 
dulled  her  soul  to  mirth ;  and  though  she  con- 
tinued to  make  one  of  the  admiring  auditors, 
her  eyes  stole  frequently  to  the  shadowy  corner 
where  sat  unhappiness ;  and  at  length,  follow- 
ing their  lead,  she  herself  approached  him,  and 
gently  sate  down  near. 

She  spoke  of  Merrival,  she  spoke  of  Rose ;  she 
told  him  of  their  intimacy — that  they  had  only 
met  for  a  single  day  in  all  the  five  years  that 
Rose  had  been  in  London  ;  and  she  let  him 
break  forth  in  his  replies  into  bitterness  or 
gloomy  despondency  without  remark ;  but  by 
degrees  her  gentle  tones  soothed  the  irritation 
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of  his  nerves,  his  replies  became  more  calm  and 
reasonable — even  his  jealousy  abated  in  its 
venom ;  and  Louisa  Gray  then  kindly  reasoned 
with  him,  and  skilfully  consoled,  while  she 
carefully  abstained  from  reviving  the  spark  of 
hope  which  had  been  so  hard  to  extinguish. 
All  this  required  much  tact,  but  not  more  than 
most  women  can  command,  when  really  in- 
terested in  the  object  they  would  effect. 

So  striking  was  the  benefit  of  this  tender 
visiting  of  his  wounds,  that  when  Frank  was  en- 
treated by  Rose  to  sing,  and  commenced  a  duet 
which  had  been  a  favourite  of  theirs  in  former 
days,  Dennison  moved  his  chair  a  little  nearer 
to  the  party,  and  listened  with  something  like 
an  appearance  of  pleasure  to  the  manly  voice 
which  commenced  the  following  playful  ditty:  — 

FUANK. 

I  could  not  be  happy  alone — could  you  ? 
I  could  not  be  happy— and  what  should  I  do  ? 
When  left  alone, 
In  a  bitter  tone 
I  should  niurnnir  and  moan 
O'er  the  joys  that  had  gone; 
For  pleasure  flies  one  man,  but  dwells  with  two! 
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Rose. 

I  could  not  be  happy  alone,  not  I  '. 
I  could  not  be  happy,  and  wish  nut  to  try ! 
Heigh  ho  ! 
Sad  and  slow 
\Vould  the  hours  be,  I  know, 
If  you  from  me  should  go  ; 
For  I  never  should  laugh,  and  should  learn  to  sigh. 

Both. 

We  could  not  be  happy  alone,  not  we  ;  [free. 

Though  to  pomp,  wealth,  ancl  power,  our  path  were 
1st.  So  I  say  again, 
2nd.  So  I  say  again, 
That  in  joy  or  in  pain 
We'll  together  remain. 
Xo !  the  life  that  is  lonely  is  not  for  me ! 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  words  of  this  song, 
from  the  lips  of  Rose  and  the  young  sailor, 
were  not  likely  to  be  very  pleasing  to  Denni- 
.son  ;  but  he  struggled  with  his  feelings,  and  at 
its  conclusion  joined  in  thanks  and  applause 
with  Mrs.  Massiter  and  Louisa,  and  was  re- 
warded by  a  look  of  approbation  from  the 
latter,  and,  ho  fancied,  by  a  glance  of  grateful 
pleasure  from  Rose. 

"Do  you  sing,  sirT"  asked  Frank. 
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*'  Oh  yes/"*  said  all  the  ladies  ;  ''  Mr  Denni- 
son  used  to  sing  here  very  frequently." 

"  Aye  !  used  !"  repeated  the  latter  ;  "  those 
were  happy  days." 

"  Will  you  not  sing  now  ?"  said  Frank  again  ; 
"I  wish  you  would." 

Dennison  hesitated,  and  would  have  refused, 
but  a  look,  half  reproof  half  encouragement, 
from  his  monitress,  recalled  him  to  himself; 
perhaps,  too,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  shew  his 
rival  that  he  could  do  something  better  than 
sit  apart  in  melancholy  musings  ;  and  certainly 
his  conduct  had  been,  at  least,  impolitic. 
Dennison,  as  has  been  before  observed,  pos- 
sessed considerable  musical  taste  ;  and  though 
his  voice  trembled  at  first;  ho  sang  the  follow- 
ing words  with  so  much  pathos  to  a  plaintive 
air,  that  when  ho  concluded,  he  perceived  a 
glistening  tear  in  the  eye  of  more  than  one  of 
his  auditors. 

Song. 

Bitter,  bitter  it  is  to  the  heart, 

That  its  hopes  must  fade — that  the  lovcJ  must  part ! 

Though  wild  with  joy  to-day,  to-morrow 

Brings  with  its  dawn  tlie  dawn  of  sorrow. 
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Love  is  a  phantom,  friendship  a  name, 
Pleasure  a  dream, and  a  whirlwind  fame; 
Yet  we  nurse  the  phantom  in  our  hreast, 
We  trust  our  friend,  and  pursue  the  rest. 

Yes,  thus  it  is  with  all  life's  joys  ! 
Ail,  Time  with  his  sweeping  wing  destroys ! 
But  one  thought  still  should  forhid  despair. 
And  teach  us  the  ills  of  life  to  l)ear. 

Though  pleasures  fly  from  us,  we  smile  again  ; 
Though  griefs  oppress,  there's  an  end  to  pain  ; — 
Neither  sorrow  nor  joy  can  survive  their  hour, — 
Time  cuts  down  the  weed  as  well  as  the  flower. 

"  Neither  sorrow  nor  joy  can  survive  their 
hour,"  repeated  Louisa  Gray,  in  a  low  but 
meaning  tone  ;  "  there  is  a  great  deal  of  com- 
fort in  that  line,  Mr.  Dennison." 

*'  I  understand  you,"  replied  he  in  the  same 
tone ;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  though 
with  an  evident  effort,  he  took  part  in  the  gay 
conversation  carried  on  by  the  light  of  heart, 
and  succeeded  in  changing  the  opinion  young 
Merrival  had  adopted  of  his  unsocial  qualities. 

"  I  expect  Rose  to  be  quite  at  my  disposal 
while  I  remain  in  town,"'  said  Frank  lauo^h- 
ingly  to   the    matron.      "  I  must  see  all    the 
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sights  of  your  capital  and  shall  want  a  guide 
through  this  maze  of  streets.  Do  you  hear, 
Rose  r 

Mrs.  Massiter  was  about  to  make  some 
objections,  concerning  press  of  business,  and  so 
forth  ;  but  Frank  in  an  entreating  tone  said, 
"  Now,  don't  oppose  me  ;  you  have  not  the 
heart,  I  know,"  and  with  a  smiling  shake  of 
the  head  her  negative  was  checked. 

"  To  morrow,"  continued  Frank,  "you  must 
positively  all  have  a  holiday.  What  matters  it 
if  two  or  three  fine  ladies  have  to  wait  a  day 
longer  for  their  frippery.  I  am  too  great  a 
stranger  here  to  be  refused  my  first  request ; 
don't  you  think  so,  Miss  Gray  V 

"  If  Mrs.  Massiter  and  Rose  will  go,"  she 
replied,  "  I  think  I  can  manage  very  well  at 
home.'' 

"  Hush,  hush  !"  said  Frank  gaily,  '*  we  will 
all  go ;  shall  we  not,  Mrs.  Massiter  ?  Ah, 
kind  soul,  I  thought  you  could  not  deny  me  ; 
and  now  it  only  remains  to  fix  where  we  shall 
steer  for  the  best  lark  !" 

They  then  proceeded  to  discuss  this  impor- 
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tant  point,  and  at  last  resolved  on  a  trip  to 
Richmond. 

"  You  will  join  us  too,  sir  r  said  Frank  to 
Dennison.  "  Indeed,  you  cannot  refuse,  in 
common  gallantry. — I  have  not  three  arms, 
and  the  ladies  will  want  your  escort." 

Dennison  muttered  an  indistinct  reply  ;  his 
mind  was  racked  once  more  with  jealousy  at 
seeing  how  Frank,  a  perfect  stranger  compared 
W'ith  himself,  planned  every  thing  and  disposed 
of  every  body  with  the  ease  and  confidence  of 
one  who  knew  not  what  it  was  to  meet  with  a 
refusal,  and  it  was  a  real  relief  to  his  excited 
mind  when  Frank  at  rather  an  early  hour  rose 
to  depart. 

"  He  was  really  behaving  ill  to  his  friend 
Parr,"  he  said,  "  on  the  first  day  of  his 
visit ;  but  if  the  ladies  had  no  objection,  he 
would  try  and  persuade  him  also  to  be  of  their 
pleasure  party  on  the  morrow." 

"Then  you  will  not  need  me,"  said  Dennison, 
as  the  party  separated  for  the  night.  But  at 
the  appointed  hour  on  the  following  morning  he 
was  the  first  to  arrive.    He  knew  that  it  would 
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be  to  him  a  day  of  misery  ;  that  he  should  be 
tortured  by  seeing  those  smiles  lavished  on 
another,  which  to  him  would  be  treasures 
above  gold  or  gems  ;  but  still,  under  the 
mastery  of  jealousy,  the  most  tyrannic,  per- 
haps, of  all  passions,  he  was  drawn  forth; 
compelled,  as  it  were,  to  pay  court  to  his  own 
unhappiness. 

The  event  proved  the  justice  of  his  antici 
pations.  Rose's  ear  was  constantly  engrossed 
by  the  gay  and  spirited  Merrival  ;  the 
stranger,  Parr,  constituted  himself  squire  to 
her  aunt,  and  Louisa  Gray  was  left  to  his  own 
protection.  She  had  never  visited  Richmond, 
and  had  expected  much  pleasure  from  the  ex- 
cursion ;  but  the  complaints,  the  impatience, 
and  the  irritability  of  her  companion  destroyed 
all  enjoyment  in  the  scenery  ;  nor  did  the 
soothing  motion  of  the  boat,  as  they  rowed  up 
the  Thames,  or  the  soft  pure  breezes  of  the 
country  air,  effectually  soothe  his  excited  nerves. 
How  should  they,  when  Rose,  radiant  in  beauty 
and  happiness,  with  eloquent  eyes  fixed  upon 
his  rival,  listened  to  his  animated  recitals,  or 
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bending  her  glances  downwards,  hearkened 
with  no  less  pleased  attention  to  his  more 
whispered  addresses. 

All  this  was  torture  to  the  rejected,  such 
as  his  enemies  would  scarcely  have  desired 
for  him  ;  and  at  times  he  cursed  his  own  folly 
in  exposing  himself  to  it ;  but  still  his  eyes 
would,  despite  his  reason,  seek  further  pain, 
and  turned  in  a  species  of  fascination  to  the 
source  of  all  his  woes  ;  now  filling  with  tears,  as 
they  looked  on  the  unconscious  Rose — now- 
flashing  with  fury,  as  they  lowered  upon  the 
equally  unconscious,  but  triumphant  Frank. 

Louisa  Gray  turned  no  deaf  ear  to  the  bitter 
complainings  of  the  unfortunate  Dennison  ;  her 
heart  saddened  with  his  sadness,  she  forgot 
that  she  was  the  companion  of  her  friend  in  a 
party  of  pleasure,  and  devoted  herself  to  be  the 
consoler  of  pain, — and  the  truly  sympathising 
consoler :  for  she  used  the  same  arguments 
and  remonstrances  to  Dennison  with  which  she 
had  souf'ht  to  reconcile  herself  to  her  own 
disappointment;  she  thought  of  the  faithless, 
the  perjured,  Stephen  Mainwaring,  and  when 
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she  at  length,  overcome  by  her  feelings,  told 
Dennison  that  she,  too,  had  suffered,  and  more 
keenly  than  he,  he  listened  to  her  with  more 
patience,  as  to  one  authorized  to  console ;  he 
was  moved  by  the  sincerity  of  her  sympathy, 
and  ere  they  returned,  his  spirit  had  become 
more  calm. 

More  than  a  fortnight  passed ;  all  gaiety, 
all  variety,  all  happiness,  for  Frank  and  Rose, 
for  they  were  daily  together,  in  the  search  of 
some  new  pleasure  ;  and  for  Dennison,  all 
feverish  wretchedness  :  for  still,  under  the 
strange  spell,  he  fluttered  like  the  moth  around 
the  flame  that  burned  him  ;  but  in  part  he 
sought  Louisa  Gray,  for  he  found  in  her  rea- 
sonings and  her  pity  an  anodyne  which  at  least 
relieved  his  griefs  while  he  was  listening  to  her, 
however  soon  the  good  effbcts  might  cease. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  The  happiest  taste  not  happiness  sincere, 
But  find  the  cordial  draught  is  mixed  with  care."— Pope. 

"  To  know,  to  esteem,  to  love,  and  then  to  part. 
Makes  up  life's  tale  to  many  a  feeling  heart." — Coleridge. 

It  was  an  unusual  occurrence  now  to  find  Rose 
busy  at  her  post  in  the  work  room ;  but  Mrs. 
Massiter  being  slightly  indisposed  one  morning, 
she  was  obliged  to  apply  herself  to  the  dull 
task  of  making  elaborate  trimmings,  too  deli- 
cate to  be  trusted  to  inferior  taste  and  neatness. 
I  fear  that  her  fingers  on  this  occasion  lacked 
something  of  the  necessary  direction  of  her 
mind,  for  Alicia  pertly  whispered  to  one  of  her 
companions,  that  Miss  Rose  had  better  get 
Mr.  Merrival  to  trim  the  countess's  mantilla, 
for  it  could  only  be  undone  then,  which  was 
what  she  had  been  doing  one  half  the  morning 
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Rose  was  indeed  thoughtful  and  '  distraite  ;' 
and  taking  the  opportunity  of  the  young 
people's  dinner  hour,  she  stopped  Louisa  Gray, 
and  l)egged  her  to  stay  with  her. 

"  Frank  dines  here  to-day,  you  know,"  said 
she;  "and  you  must  wait  till  three  o'clock, 
too  ;   I  want  to  talk  to  you/'' 

"And  I  am  anxious  to  be  talked  to,"  replied 
Louisa.  "  I  am  curious  to  learn  what  has 
changed  your  mood,  to  make  you  so  unusually 
grave." 

"Am  I  grave?"  asked  Rose,  in  an  absent 
tone.  "  I  have  been  thinking  of  Frank  all 
morning." 

"I  suppose  so,''  returned  her  friend,  smiling; 
"  but  that  is  a  subject  which  usually  makes  you 
look  happy,  not  sad." 

"  Louisa,  you  have  observed  us  closely  ;  tell 
me,  I  implore  you,  and  tell  me  sincerely,  do 
you  think  he  loves  me  V 

*'  Do  I  think  so  !  You  surprise  me.  Rose  ! 
how  can  I  doubt?" 

"Ah,  I  am  glad  of  that,"  replied  our  heroine; 
"  but,  do  you  know,  sometimes,  only  sometimes, 

c2 
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Louisa,  this  doubt  has  come  over  my  mind.  Are 
you  quite  sure  that  I  do  not  deceive  myself?'' 

"  Nay,  ask  me  not  to  be  quite  sure  of  any 
thing  which  concerns  the  heart  of  a  man,"  said 
Miss  Gray  ;  "  but  if  he  does  not  love  you  with 
an  ardent  and  an  enduring  love,  his  conduct  is 
most  base,  most  cruel." 

"Oh,  he  is  not  that,"'  resumed  Rose  hastily; 
'*  he  is  all  kindness,  all  warmth,  all  sincerity  ! 
But,  then,  is  if  not  odd  that— that  he  should 
never  have — spoken,  have  declared — oh,  you 
understand  ;"  and  her  fingers  moved  more 
quickly  as  she  bent  over  her  work  to  hide  the 
mantling  blush. 

''  There  is  time  enough  for  that  yet,''  said 
Louisa,  smiling  affectionately. 

"  He  is  expecting  a  summons  to  Liverpool 
every  day,"  continued  Rose,  sadly;  ''  and  I  am 
afraid, — I  may  own  it  to  you,  Louisa, — that  I 
should  be  very,  very  unhappy,  if  he  went  away 
again,  and  left  me  uncertain  of  his  love. — I 
mean  of  that  sort  of  love." 

"  Do  not  fear,"  replied  her  confidante  ;  "  if  I 
read  Mr.  Merrival's  eyes  aright,  you  will  not 
part  without  an  explanation." 
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*'  I  think  we  have  changed  characters,'"  re- 
marked Rose,  more  cheerfully ;  "  when  last 
Frank  was  in  town  you  were  less  confident ;  I 
more  so." 

'*  Thereby  proving  how  much  more  closely 
your  affections  are  entangled,"  said  Louisa  : 

'  For  true  love  is  audacious  never, 
But  doubts,  and  fears,  and  trembles  ever,' 

as  an  old  poet  says." 

"  Really,  I  sometimes  wish,'"  returned  our 
heroine  with  a  sigh,  "  that  we  had  not  been  so 
very,  very  fond  of  each  other  when  we  were 
children.  I  am  always  afraid  that  he  thinks  of 
me  still  as  a  sort  of  a  sister ;  though  to  be  sure 
he  never  calls  me  so  now,  as  he  used  to  be  so 
fond  of  doing  ;  and  certainly  he  speaks  more 
tenderly  to  me,  and  is  more  afraid  of  saying 
and  doing  things  which  I  might  not  like  ;  but 
that  may  be  only  because  I  am  older." 

"  You  amuse  me.  Rose,"  said  her  friend ; 
•'  you  are  grown  quite  ingenious  in  self- 
tormenting  all  of  a  sudden,  and  when  every 
thing  is  going  as  smoothly  as  my  heart 
coulil  and  vour's  oujrht  to  desire  ;    this  is  too 
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bad  f  Keep  your  sadness  stored  up  for  the 
future,  love  ;  you  may  yet  have  need  for  it." 

"  Ah !  that  boding  voice  is  more  like  your- 
self," replied  Rose,  laughing  ;  "^so  I  must  try 
and  resume  my  proper  humour  also.  But  I 
must  tell  you,  Louisa,  that  the  chief  reason  for 
my  thinking  in  this  sort  of  way  this  morning 
was,  that  yesterday,  which,  as  I  told  you,  was 
Frank's  birthday,  was  the  day  that  I  had  all 
along  fancied  he  would  speak  upon.  I  thought 
when  he  was  twenty-one,  and  quite  his  own 
master,  that  something  must  come  out ;  but 
instead  of  that,  he  talked  during  our  whole 
walk  of  nothing  but  the  last  birthday  he  had 
spent  at  Rio — at  some  Spanish  gentleman's 
country  house,  and  of  his  beautiful  daughters, 
Senorita  Maraquita  and  Senorita  Julia,  with 
their  black  eyes  and  tall  graceful  figures." 

"  Ha !  Rose,  there  is  a  little  jealousy  in  all 
this,  I  fear." 

'*  Nay,  Louisa,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  blame  him 
for  admiring  such  fine  women  as  these  must 
really  be." 

"  Only  he  just  admires  the  opposite  merits 
from  what  you  possess  ;  is  that  it  ?" 
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"  No,  indeed  ;  I  think  that  is  all  the  better ; 
and  besides,  I  am  sure  Frank  cannot  really 
care  for  a  foreign  lady ;  and  they  are  Roman 
Catholics,  too  !  But,  bless  me,"  and  she 
started  with  glowing  cheeks  and  trembling 
form  from  her  seat ;  "  that  is  his  ring  at  the 
door  ;  how  early  he  has  come  V 

"  Only  an  hour  and  a  half  too  soon,"*^  replied 
Louisa  ;   "  and  do  you  doubt  his  love  V 

"  Only  sometimes,  you  know,"  said  Rose 
smiling  ;  — "  but  the  rest  can  finish  these 
things  without  us  now.  Come  down  with  me  ; 
do,  dear ;  I  do  not  know  why,  but  I  am 
afraid." 

And  the  young  ladies  joined  their  visitor  in 
the  parlour.  As  if  some  secret  sympathy  had 
affected  them,  Frank's  brow,  too,  wore  a  shade 
of  very  unusual  sadness  on  this  morning ;  but 
this  very  melancholy  only  lent  more  tenderness 
to  his  meeting  with  his  young  favorite. 

"  I  have  come  early,  you  see,"  said  he,  "  but 
there  is  a  good  reason  for  it ;  the  hours  of  my 
stay  in  town  are  too  precious  now  to  waste 
away  from  you.     The  letter  has  come,  dearest, 
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and  I  must  leave  you  to-morrow  night  at 
latest." 

"  To-morrow  ! "  murmured  Rose  faintly. 
"  Oh,  Frank,  can  it  be  so  soon  V  and  her  lip 
paled  and  quivered,  and  the  too  ready  tear 
glistened  in  her  averted  eye. 

"  Nay,  nay,  do  not  be  downcast  about  it," 
said  Frank  drawing  her  tenderly  towards  him ; 
"  you  knew  that  it  was  to  be ;  and  you  ought 
rather  to  congratulate  me  on  being  employed 
again  ;  as  captain,  too, — remember  that !" 

"  How  can  I,  when  I  have  seen  so  little  of 
you  in  all  these  years  ?"  sobbed  Eose,  "  and 
am  to  lose  you  now  again." 

"  But  this  time  I  shall  soon  return,"  resumed 
Frank ;  "  we  shall  have  no  more  such  long 
separations ;  for  I  shall  try  and  get  employed 
by  some  London  house  when  my  engagement 
with  Montravers  &  Co.  is  over,  and  then  I 
shall  see  you  between  every  voyage  ;  so  cheer 
up  Eose,  if  you  weep  I  shall  think  it  an  evil 
omen  for  my  trip  over  the  ocean." 

But  Eose  could  not  be  cheered  ;  the  words 
of  Frank,   notwithstanding   their   affectionate 
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tone,  struck  a  chill  to  her  heart,  and  the  tears 
which  she  had  struggled  to  restrain,  now  gushed 
forth  fast. 

Frank  was  distressed,  and  knew  not  how  to 
comfort  her.  "  Fie,  fie,"  he  said  at  length 
kissing  away  the  glittering  drops,  "  you  must 
not  let  a  parting  overcome  you  thus ;  but  per- 
haps you  have  something  else  to  vex  you  ?  Let 
us  have  one  more  walk  together,  we  shall  have 
time  for  a  turn  before  dinner,  and  you  shall, 
must  tell  me,  what  all  this  means  !  Come,  get 
your  bonnet,  dear  silly  girl,  the  air  will  do  you 
good ;  and  pray  reappear  with  your  own  bright 
smile,  for  I  want  comfort  after  all." 

And  Rose,  glad  of  the  excuse  thus  offered, 
retired  to  gain  composure ;  while  Frank  stood 
gazing  after  her  with  a  look  of  mingled  pride 
and  tenderness. 

"  That  is  a  noble-hearted  girl.  Miss  Gray," 
he  exclaimed,  after  a  pause;  "  faith,  I've  known 
her  from  a  baby,  and  never  heard  a  word  from 
her  lips  that  I  did  not  like — what  a  wife  she 
will  make !" 

"  Every  one  echoes  your  praises  ;'^  replied 

c3 
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Louisa,  with  the  design  of  probing  young  Mer- 
rivaFs  heart :  "I  suppose  you  expect  to  see  her 
settled  in  London  when  you  next  return  !" 

"/  expect  it,  Miss  Gray,  what  do  you  meanf 

"  You  must  be  aware  that  Rose  has  many 
suitors." 

'•  She  confessed  that  she  had  refused  that 
poor  melancholy  Dennison,"  said  Frank  ;  "  no 
wonder  that  he  looks  so  wretched  about  it — 
but  who  else  do  you  mean  V 

"  Oh,  she  has  refused  others,""  continued 
Louisa  carelessly  ;  "but  we  cannot  expect  that 
she  will  do  so  long,  when  all  her  friends  are  so 
anxious  to  see  her  married." 

*'  Humph !"  ejaculated  Frank ;  "they  are,  are 
they?  Well,  they  should  not  have  long  to 
wait,  if  I  had  only  some  certain  prospects.'' 

This  was  almost  all  Louisa  wished  to  know, 
and  she  pursued  the  conversation  no  further, 
and  presently  Eose  reappearing  she  left  the  two 
together. 

"  So  your  friends  all  wish  to  see  you  married, 
Miss  Gray  tells  me  T'  began  Frank  abruptly. 

"Has  Louisa  been  telling  tales,  thenT  asked 
Rose. 
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''No,  no;  but  dear  Rose,  what  do  you  say  to 
them  when  they  urge  you  f 

"  I  have  only  said,"  replied  Rose,  blushing 
and  hesitating  ;  '*  that  the  person  has  not  yet 
asked  me,  with  whom  I  think  I  could  be  quite 
happy." 

"  But  if  others  should  appear  upon  the  field, 
Rose,  do  you  think  you  might — you  could — by 
any  possibility — love  one  of  these  London  fine 
gentlemen  f 

"  Never  !"  replied  she  firmly. 

"  Bless  you  for  that,  dearest !"  exclaimed 
Frank,  pressing  her  hand  to  his  lips  with 
energy.  "  Will  you  then  promise  to  keep  me  in 
your  remembrance  still,  as  you  have  always  done ; 
thinking  of  me  with  kind  thoughts,  and  holding 
me  always  in  your  love ;  as  you  are  in  mine  i 
Will  you  promise  this,  that  I  may  have  peace 
in  my  breast  during  my  voyage  f 

"I  believe  I  cannot  help  it,"  replied  Rose 
timidly. 

"You  are  a  dear  kind  girl!'*  exclaimed 
Frank;  '*  but  I  will  not  ask  you  for  other  pro- 
mises.   I  have  been  in  perils,  as  you  well  re- 
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member,  and  they  may,  for  aught  we  know, 
overwhelm  me  yet :  so  I  will  pledge  or  take 
no  promise  that  may  make  you,  perchance,  have 
to  weep  for  a  betrothed.  You  would  shed  tears 
enough,  I  fear,  from  those  soft  beaming  eyes, 
should  you  lose  me  under  the  name  of  friend 
merely." 

"  Oh,  Frank,  do  not  talk  so !" 

"  I  will  not,  dearest ;  I  have  been  too  many 
prosperous  voyages  to  fear  the  worst.  I  only 
wished  to  explain  why  I  was  content  with  a 
promise  simply  not  to  forget,  which,  as  you  say, 
is  nothing  after  all,  since  we  cannot  help  it.  So 
now  seal  that  little  promise  with  a  kiss,  and 
wish  Captain  Merrival  safe  back  to  ask  for 
another.  Captain  Merrival,  that  sounds  well. 
Rose,  does  it  not  ?  Thanks  to  Montravers  for 
this  trust  in  one  so  young  !  But  now  for  our 
walk." 

They  did  not  walk  however  this  day  ;  for 
Mrs.  Massiter  finding  herself  better,  came  down 
stairs  at  this  moment,  and  Rose  saying  that 
it  was  too  near  the  dinner  time  to  go  out, 
hurried  away  to  confide  her  happiness  to  her 
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friend  ;  for  young  people,  as  has  been  observed, 
"  conceal  their  sorrows  more  easily  than  their 
joys." 

Business  occupied  Frank  the  remainder  of 
his  stay  in  town — he  only  saved  a  few  minutes 
the  next  morning  for  a  hasty  parting  with 
Rose ;  so  hasty  that  he  hurried  from  one 
subject  to  another,  and  gave  her  no  time  for 
tears  or  for  regrets.  He  would  have  a  smile  for 
her  last  look,  he  said,  that  memory  might  love 
to  cherish  it :  and  he  kept  his  word, — they  parted 
in  gaiety,  and  Rose,  wondering  at  herself  the 
while,  found  that  even  after  he  was  gone  the 
delightful  belief  that  he  loved  her,  precluded 
sadness :  still,  she  remarked  to  Louisa  Gray, 
Frank  had  not  fulfilled  her  prediction  by  pro- 
posing— they  w^ere  both  still  free,  and  she  would 
rather  it  was  otherwise. 

"Do  not  distress  yourself,"  replied  the  friend; 
"  such  a  declaration  from  a  character  like  Mr. 
MerrivaFs  is  as  binding  as  a  hundred  vows — " 

"  Yes,  from  such  a  character  as  Stephen 
Mainwaring,"  retorted  Rose,  with  an  arch  look. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

"  Blow,  prosperous  breezes  ;  swiftly  sail,  thou  Po ; 
Swift  sailed  the  Po,  and  happy  breezes  blew." —  Grainger, 

"  Folly  I  sought,  a  pleasant  game, — 
Fool  I  set  out, — fool  home  I  came." — 

Roman  de  la  Roti.  {Blackwctod.) 

Not  less  prosperous  were  the  breezes  that  filled 
the  sails  of  the  good  ship  "  Hope,"  Captain 
Merrival,  during  its  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 
She  cleared  out  gallantly  from  Liverpool,  and 
distanced  the  little  fleet  of  merchantmen  that 
left  the  port  in  company ;  nor  did  the  happy  omen 
of  the  commencement  fail  to  be  accomplished. 
The  wind  was  not  always  fair  indeed,  nor  was 
the  sea  always  calm  ;  but  Frank  welcomed  the 
gale  that  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  proving 
to  his  grey-haired  mates,  who  had  been  dis- 
posed  to   look  with  scorn  on  their  boy-com- 
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raander,  that  he  was  no  mere  fair-weather 
sailor;  and  his  constant  good-humour  and 
attention  to  their  comforts,  rendered  him  an 
equal  favourite  with  his  crew,  and  with  the 
limited  number  of  passengers  who  had  entrusted 
themselves  to  his  protection. 

Not  less  fortunate  was  his  arrival  at  Rio  ; 
the  merchants  to  whom  the  cargo  was  con- 
signed, received  him  with  open  arms :  there 
had  arisen  a  sudden  demand  for  the  goods  in 
question — to  be  first  in  the  market  was  every- 
thing ;  and  the  whole  was  disposed  of  at  more 
than  cent,  per  cent,  profit,  the  very  day  before 
the  arrival  of  thi-ee  large  vessels  similarly 
laden. 

In  the  joy  of  their  hearts,  the  enriched  mer- 
chants lavished  every  attention  and  flattering 
kindness  on  Captain  Merrival ;  by  a  very  com- 
mon confusion  of  ideas,  attributing  that  to  his 
merits,  which  was  owing  rather  to  his  good 
fortune.  But  gratitude  is  an  instinct  in  most 
hearts,  and  eagerly  seeks  some  object  on  which 
to  bestow  a  portion  of  the  good  received, 
though  it  is  often  indiscriminating  in  its  choice, 
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and  generally  satisfied  with  a  very  inadequate 
requital. 

The  person  who  had  profited  most  by  the 
cargo  of  the  Hope,  was  Don  Jose  Minaxa,  the 
father  of  the  graceful  Maraquita  and  the 
stately  Julia  already  alluded  to  ;  and  he  gave 
Frank  so  cordial  an  invitation  to  spend  some 
days  at  his  quinta,  or  country  house,  that  the 
latter  accepted  it  so  soon  as  he  found  himself 
at  liberty  to  seek  his  pleasure,  on  what  some 
have  been  pleased  to  call  "  the  dull  tame 
shore ;"  but  to  which  Frank,  notwithstanding 
his  love  of  an  adventurous  life,  gave  very  oppo- 
site epithets. 

He  the  more  readily  visited  Don  Jose,  at 
this  time,  because  his  friend  Montravers, 
whose  guest  he  had  hitherto  invariably  been, 
during  his  temporary  sojourns  in  this  city,  was 
now  occupied  from  morn  to  night  in  winding  up 
the  affairs  of  the  firm,  previous  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  names  of  himself  and  his  uncle. 

It  seemed,  nevertheless,  to  have  added  yet 
another  link  to  their  genuine  friendship,  that 
Merrival  should   at  the  same  moment  thank 
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Montravers  for  the  ardently  desired  advance- 
ment which  he  owed  to  him,  and  give  him  the 
intelligence  that  of  all  others  the  latter  most 
desired,  namely,  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  return 
to  England,  and  live  henceforth  to  please 
himself. 

Montravers  indeed,  who,  from  the  first, 
disliked  a  mercantile  career,  year  by  year  had 
found  it  more  oppressively  irksome.  His  active, 
and  somewhat  proud  spirit,  shrank  from  the 
details  of  the  counting-house,  and  he  thirsted 
now  with  so  much  eagerness  to  throw  off  the 
shackles  which  had  so  long  galled  him,  that  he 
joyfully  obtained  a  passage  in  a  frigate  about 
to  leave  the  station,  rather  than  endure  longer 
delay,  and  left  to  Frank  the  charge  of  dis- 
posing of  the  ship  to  the  most  eligible  pur- 
chaser. 

The  latter  had  intended  returning  to  Mon- 
travers for  a  few  days,  before  his  departure, 
and  was,  therefore,  surprised,  while  still  enjoy- 
ing the  gaieties  of  El  Monte,  as  the  seat  of 
Don  Jose  was  called,  to  receive  a  note  of 
farewell  from  his  friend,  requesting  his  com- 
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mands  for  England,  as  the  frigate  was  to  sail 
on  the  following  day.  The  messenger  added, 
that  his  master  bade  him  only  obtain  the  letters 
of  Senor  Francesco,  and  ride  back  directly,  as 
he  wished,  if  possible,  to  go  on  board  that  night. 
The  hilarity  of  the  evening  was  at  its  height, 
and  the  interruption  was  pronounced  on  all 
hands  most  mal  apropos.  Frank  had  just  led 
the  dark-eyed  Maraquita  to  a  seat,  to  rest,  by 
a  brief  pause,  from  the  fatigues  of  the  graceful 
waltz,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  clamorously 
assailed  by  a  party  of  guests  to  sing  a  comic 
air,  for  w^hich  he  was  somewhat  renowned. 

"  How  provoking  ! — but  I  must  write,"  cried 
Frank :  "if  you  will  excuse  me  for  a  few 
minutes.  Donna  Maraquita." 

'*  Write  ?  —  nonsense  !  "  exclaimed  all  his 
friends.    "  Wait  till  the  next  ship." 

"  I  cannot,  indeed ! "  said  Frank,  gaily  ; 
*  the  poor  souls  would  think  that  the  Hope  was 
gone,  and  that  my  body  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  monsters  of  the  deep,  instead  of  my  heart 
by  the  more  dangerous  enchantresses  of  the 
shore.     I  must  write  !  " 
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"  At  least  give  us  the  song,  first,"  said  liis 
soft -eyed  partner. 

And  Frank  sang  the  song,  but  ere  the  ap- 
plause had  ceased,  the  servant  reappeared  to 
say  that  Don  Ralfo's  criado  was  anxious  to  de- 
part, if  the  letters  were  ready. 

After  all,  who  is  it  tliat  it  is  so  very  neces- 
sary to  write  to,  Senor  Francesco  T'  demanded 
the  lady. 

"  My  sisters,"  replied  Frank.  "  I  shall  only 
be  a  few  minutes  absent."  Then  in  a  lower  tone  ; 
"  will  you  remain  disengaged  till  I  return  V 

"  Sisters  !  do  not  believe  him  Maraquita !" 
interrupted  Don  Jose.  "  Young  men  do  not 
think  it  so  important  to  write  to  sisters,  in  this 
country,  at  least." 

"  But  I  assure  you,"  began  Frank. 

'*  Nay,  Senor,"  interrupted  Maraquita,  a 
little  piqued  ;  "  acknowledge  that  it  is  to  some 
still  dearer  lady  that  you  wish  to  write,  and  I 
will  not  seek  to  detain  you  another  minute." 

"It  is  to  my  sisters,  and  my  mother,  I 
assure  you,"  said  Frank,  laughing,  but  blushing 
the  while.     "  I  had  promised  to  write  before  I 
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sailed  from  England,  and  did  not ;  besides,  my 
friend  will  probably  visit  them ;  and  I  cannot 
let  him  go  without  his  credentials.  Are  you 
satisfied,  Senorita?" 

"  I  would  not  be,  if  I  were  you,"  interposed 
a  bystander ;  "  I  would  at  least  insist  on  seeing 
the  letter  when  \mtten,  Senorita  Maraquita/' 

"  A  good  thought,  Senor  Ricardo,"  said  the 
master  of  the  house.  *'  Manuel,  bring  here 
the  writing-case.  This  unlucky  epistle  keeps 
Maraquita  from  her  waltz,  Senor  Francesco ; 
and  as  a  penance  and  vindication,  you  cannot 
do  less  than  amuse  her  with  your  love-letter — 
to  your  sisters :  and  Senor  Ricardo  may  stay 
.•md  see  that  you  do  not  play  the  traitor  in  your 
translation.*" 

So  the  writing  materials  were  arranged  in  a 
cool  and  quiet  recess,  and  Frank  commenced 
his  letter  : 

"  Dear  girls."" — "  Now  are  you  convinced  T 
he  said.  "  Look  here  !  these  two  little  words 
mean  '  hermanas  queridas.'  S  makes  the  plural 
in  English,  as  in  Spanish ;  and  I  think  you  will 
therefore  allow  that,  being  addressed  to  more 
than  one,  it  cannot  be  a  love-letter.'' 
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"  Go  on,"  said  the  Senorita  Maraquita. 

And  amid  much  laughing  and  playful  raillery, 
Frank  thus  proceeded  with  his  strange  and  brief 
epistle,  translating  as  he  wrote,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  beautiful  companion. 

"  The  '  Hope' arrived  safe  in  port  on  the  24th 
ult.j  after  a  delightful  and  quick  passage.  My 
letter  must  be  short  too,  for — for " 

"  You  have  not  time  for  a  long  one,"  sug- 
gested Don  Ricardo. 

"  No,  no,  that  will  never  do  !"  said  Frank  ; 
and  then  followed  a  disquisition  on  his  father's 
abhorrence  of  the  phrase  "  have  not  time,'"  and 
his  method  of  enforcing  the  lesson  "  that  there 
is  a  time  for  every  thing,"  upon  his  numerous 
family,  from  their  earliest  childhood;  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  was  reminded  of  his  own 
waste  of  this  precious  commodity,  by  another 
message  from  the  impatient  courier  of  Mon- 
travers. 

*'  Hang  the  fellow  !"  muttered  Frank  ;  "  but 
I  must  get  on ;"  and  his  pen  was  again  sus- 
pended over  the  really  disjunctive  little  con- 
junction which  he  had  last  written.     "  For — 
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for — "  he  repeated,  and  yet  another  "  for"  was 
half  unconsciously  added,  but  the  conclusion  of 
the  sentence  still  came  not,  and  he  begun  ano- 
ther : 

"  In  short,  I  am  so  happy,  that  I  cannot 
write ;  but  Montravers  says  he  will  renew  his 
acquaintance  with  you  all ;  so  he  will  tell  you 
that  I  am  well,  and  so  forth.  The  fact  is " 

"  Come,  come,  Senor  Francesco,  have  not 
you  done  yet  V  said  Don  Jose,  passing  by. 

"  Yes,  yes,  it  is  long  enough,"  echoed  others. 

"  The  fact  is,"  pondered  Frank  "  (what  was 
I  going  to  say  ?) — the  fact  is — (another  broken 
sentence  will  never  do) — they  will  think  me 
mad " 

"  I  am  sorry,  Senor,"  said  Manuel,  reappear- 
ing, "  but  Don  Balfo's  man  says  he  dare  not 
wait  longer ;  his  horse  is  baited  now,  and " 

"  One  minute!"  cried  Frank.  "  Now,  what 
shall  I  say  ? 

*'  Oh,"  said  Senor  Ricardo,  in  English,  "  tell 
them  that  you  are  going  to  be  married  to  a 
Spanish  lady  next  week ;  and  are  so  busy 
teaching  her  your  language,  that  you  have  no 
time  to  say  more." 
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"  Capital !"  cried  Frank,  and,  shaking  with 
bursts  of  h'ght-hearted  laughter,  he  wrote  as 
desired,  and  hastily  folded,  sealed,  and  des- 
patched the  letter ;  chuckling  over  the  amaze- 
ment and  bewilderment  it  would  cause  at  home. 

He  then  led  back  the  Spanish  beauty  to  the 
interrupted  waltz,  and  irritated  her  curiosity 
the  rest  of  the  evening  with  various  pretended 
translations  of  the  passage  "which  had  seemed, 
she  said,  so  diverting  to  Senor  Ricardo  and 
himself." 

If  any  reader  exclaim  that  all  this  is  foolish, 
I  reply,  "  It  may  be  so— but  it  is  fact T 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"  We  love  those  -noil  who  love  us  not. 
Or  else  deceive ; 
We  love — are  lo\Tecl — still  'tis  our  lot 
Deeply  to  grieve." — 

Lay  of  Sir  Lionel. 

Heanwhile  Rose  Morgan  counted  the  days 
and  the  weeks  to  her  lover's  return.  She  was 
very  happy  even  in  his  absence;  for  she  had  the 
conviction  of  his  affection  and  the  anticipation 
of  their  speedy  reunion,  wherewith  to  form  a 
thousand  airy  visions.  Such  day-dreams  might 
well  give  a  clearer  radiance  to  her  eye,  a  richer 
bloom  to  her  cheek  !  her  light  laugh  was  never 
since  her  childhood  so  frequent,  her  step  never 
so  buoyant. 

She  visited  her  home  too,  to  act  as  brides- 
maid to  Margaret  Merrival ;  and  there  was  so 
much  hilarity  and  feasting,  such  bustle  of  pre- 
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paration,  and  so  many  things  on  which  her^ 
opinion  must  be  asked,  and  followed ;  that 
Rose  would  have  been  dull  of  spirit  indeed  if 
she  could  have  resisted  the  infection  of  glad- 
ness. She  wondered,  it  is  true,  how  Margaret 
could  look  forward  to  dwelling  for  a  lifetime 
with  the  sulky  and  common-place  young  farmer 
who  had  wooed  and  won  her;  but  that  was  not 
her  affair;  they  loved,  and  he  was  "  well  off,"  so 
it  was  "  all  right."  She  contrasted  him  with 
Frank,  and  only  felt  more  deeply  her  own 
prospect  of  happiness.  And  about  those  pros- 
pects she  could  now  talk  freely,  though  con- 
fidentially, with  her  mother ;  and  this,  in  itself, 
was  a  real  happiness.  She  would  not,  indeed, 
at  any  time,  suffer  herself  to  be  spoken  of  as 
engaged,  but  still,  at  Stanfield  it  was  suspected, 
— and  among  her  acquaintance  in  London,  it 
was  tacitly  understood  to  be  the  case. 

She  returned  to  London;  and,  as  if  all  things 
were  conspiring  to  give  her  peace  in  these  days 
of  unsuspecting  confidence,  a  further  pleasure 
there  awaited  her.  She  had,  before  her  journey 
to  Woodlee,  deeply  regretted  that  Dennison 
VOL.  II.  D 
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still  persisted  in  haunting  her  steps,  and  linger- 
ing near,  to  catch  her  lightest  word  ;  perhaps, — 
"for  of  all  passions  love  doth  last  despair," — he 
might,  in  the  first  sensation  of  relief  from 
young  MerrivaFs  departure,  have  felt  some 
vague  revival  of  hope,  but  this,  if  it  existed, 
soon  expired ;  and  his  wan  and  sunken  cheek, 
and  languid  state,  not  only  touched  our  heroine's 
heart  with  pity,  but  gave  her  pangs  like  those 
of  self-reproach. 

Now,  however,  she  delighted  to  find  that  he 
welcomed  her  back  to  town  with  a  more  cheer- 
ful air,  and  that  he  could  occasionally  converse 
with  her  without  the  painful  embarrassment 
and  consciousness  that  had  before  so  much 
annoyed  her.  She  learnt,  too,  that  his  visits  had 
been  continued  regularly  in  her  absence,  so  that 
it  was  no  longer  for  her  sake  that  he  came  ; 
and  she  soon  agreed,  with  her  aunt,  that  it  was 
to  Louisa  Gray  that  this  improvement  was 
owing :  the  parties,  in  short,  began  gradually 
to  feel  themselves  more  at  ease  on  their  new 
footing,  and  cheerfulness  resumed  her  reign  in 
this  little  circle. 
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The  ninth  month  had  glided  away  since 
Frank  Merrival's  departure,  when  Rose,  being 
engaged  in  displaying  and  recommending  the 
"  beauteous  vestments  of  a  various  hue,"  which 
adorned  the  "fashion  room,"  to  a  crowd  of 
visitors,  was  startled  by  a  whisper  from  Louisa 
Gray,  intimating  that  there  was  a  gentleman  in 
the  parlour  with  Mrs.  Massiter,  who  wished  to 
see  her. 

"  Is  it  Frank  T'  said  she,  while  a  radiant 
glow  of  pleasure  instantly  replaced  the  milliner's 
smile,  with  which  she  had  addressed  the  ladies. 

"  I  do  not  know  who  it  is,"  replied  Louisa  ; 
"but,  consider,  Rose,  it  is  too  soon  for  his 
return — it  is  impossible  !" 

Rose  hurried  to  the  parlour  however,  nothing 
doubting  that  it  was  he — "  for  who  else  could 
want  to  see  her  ?" 

But  she  started  back  in  confusion,  when, 
having  entered  with  somewhat  ungraceful  haste, 
she  beheld,  conversing  with  her  aunt,  not 
Frank  Merrival,  but  a  tall  and  distinguished- 
looking  stranger,  whose  lofty  brow  and  dark 
melancholy  eye  were  almost  in  contrast  with 
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the  bright  and  purely  benevolent  smile  which 
seemed  the  ordinary  expression  of  his  well- 
formed  mouth. 

Mrs.  Massiter,  anxious  to  cover  her  niece's 
confusion,  hastened  to  introduce  her  (as  the 
reader  will  have  conjectured)  to  Mr.  Mon- 
travers. 

The  well-known  name — his  intimacy  with 
Merrival — and  the  knowledge  that  they  must 
recently  have  met,  only  added  to  her  embarrass- 
ment :  thoughts,  hopes,  remembrances,  crowded 
at  once  upon  her  mind.  This,  then,  was  he 
whom  she  had  so  long  desired  to  behold ;  he 
whom  Frank  had  rescued  from  the  wrathful 
waves !  and  as  she  looked  upon  the  noble  form 
before  her,  the  merit  of  that  deed  was  magnified 
in  her  eyes ;  she  gazed,  she  blushed,  she  stam- 
mered, and  could  not  for  a  time  recover  her- 
self; her  aunt  meanwhile  fidgeting  and  chat- 
tering, and  launching  glances  of  surprise  and 
reproof,  appeared  to  have  caught  the  infection 
of  the  poor  girPs  excitement. 

Montravers,  meanwhile,  attributing  both  the 
blush  and  the  stammer  to  the  awkward  bash- 
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fulness  of  a  girl  unused  to  society,  with  well- 
bred  consideration  averted  his  eyes  as  much  as 
might  be,  and  talked  on  quietly,  without  ap- 
pearing to  observe  her  first  confusion,  and 
without  an  idea  how  much  he  increased  it  with 
every  sentence  he  uttered. 

"  I  only  arrived  in  town  yesterday,  from 
Buckinghamshire,"  he  began.  *'  You  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  your  friends  there  are  all 
quite  well,  Miss  Morgan." 

*'  Mr.  Montravers  was  staying  at  Stanfield, 
Rose,"  said  Mrs.  Massiter. 

*'  Yes,"  resumed  Montravers  ;  "  they  are  a 
most  cheerful  family;  but  some  of  my  friend 
Frank's  numerous  little  brothers  and  sisters 
have  almost  escaped  my  knowledge  since  I  was 
last  under  Mr.  MerrivaFs  hospitable  roof. 
Miss  Lucy  is  an  old  friend,  however;  I  was  en- 
trusted by  her  with  a  parcel  for  you,  which  I 
could  not  refrain  from  delivering  in  person, 
having  been  long  familiar  with  the  name  of 
Miss  Morgan." 

He  then  presented  her  with  a  packet — and 
as  Rose,  though  she  answered  something,  still 
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left  the  conversation  in  his  hands,  he  con- 
tinued : 

"  There  are  some  letters  within ;  and  one,  I 
believe,  is  from  your  mother ;  but  the  bulk  of 
the  parcel  is  an  article  of  no  less  importance 
than  a  piece  of  wedding  cake." 

*'  Wedding  cake !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Massiter 
aloud,  and  Rose  faintly. 

"  Yes,  I  assure  you  :"  continued  Montravers. 
'*  You  will  not  easily  guess,  I  dare  say,  for 
whose  bridal  it  was  compounded.  I  suppose, 
at  least,  that  you  will  share  the  surprise  of  his 
family  and  myself,  in  learning  that  Frank 
Merrival  is,  before  this  time,  married." 

"  Married  V  gazed  Rose. 

**  Yes,  indeed ;  I  brought  the  letter  contain- 
ing tlie  momentous  news  to  England,  but 
quite  in  ignorance  of  its  contents  ;  the  cunning 
fellow  never  even  hinted  such  a  thing  when 
with  me  in  Eio ;  though,  indeed,  we  used  to 
joke  him  about  Maraquita  Minaxa,  whom  I 
conjecture  to  be  the  lady." 

"  Rose  !  my  poor  child,"  cried  Mrs.  Massiter, 
in  a  voice  of  alarm,  as  she  started  from  her 
seat. 
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Montravers  looked  up,  and  beheld  the  un- 
happy girl,  pale  as  death,  and  with  an  expres- 
sion of  agony  distorting  her  lovely  features  ;  in 
a  moment  it  changed,  he  sprang  forward,  and 
caught  her  fainting  in  his  arms. 

Mrs.  Massiter  ran  here  and  there  in  search 
of  restoratives,  wrung  her  hands  repeatedly, 
and  the  bell  almost  as  often,  and  uttered  a 
thousand  expressions  of  pity  ;  w^hile  Montravers 
bore  her  to  the  sofa,  and  hung  over  her  with 
the  gentlest  kindness,  assisting  in  the  recovery 
of  the  victim  of  his  abrupt  intelligence.  He 
knelt  beside  her,  and  tried  to  restore  warmth 
to  her  chill  white  hand,  by  chafing  it  between 
his  own.  When  other  assistance  came,  however, 
gently  pressing  it  to  his  lips,  he  resigned  his 
task  to  another,  and  hastily  saying  that  he 
would  call  again  on  the  morrow,  took  his  leave, 
with  feelings  more  interested  than  he  could 
well  account  for — the  secret  of  which  was,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  been  surprised.  Had  his  visit 
concluded  without  this  little  scene,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  would  not  again  have  thought  of 
our  heroine  throughout  the  day,  if  indeed,  he  had 
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deemed  it  worth  his  while  ever  to  rej>eat  his 
visit. 

It  was  some  time  before  Rose  Morgan  was 
restored  to  consciousness,  and  even  after  the 
colom-  had  returned  to  her  lips,  and  she  had 
replied  to  the  anxious  inquiries  of  her  aunt, 
that  '•  she  was  better  ;''  she  lay  so  motionless. 
-with  the  hot  tears  slowly  forcing  their  way 
from  her  closed  eyelids,  that  her  kind  relative 
hoped  that  she  was  not  yet  fully  aware  of  her 
misery,  and  considerately  sat  in  silence  beside 
her,  to  let  the  bitter  memorv'  of  Montravers'  in- 
telligence open  gradually  upon  her  mind. 

It  was  a  stunning  shock  to  one  young  and 
trusting  ;  but  Rose,  after  remaining  for  nearly 
an  hour  in  this  state,  startled  Mrs.  Massiter, 
who  was  just  falling  into  a  comfortable  doze, 
from  the  ver}'  quietude  of  all  around,  by 
abruptly  rising  from  the  sofa,  and  exclaiming, 
.  "  I  cannot  believe  it ;  Mr.  Montravers  must 
have  made  some  strange  mistake."*' 

Her  eye  then  fell  upon  the  parcel  delivered 
to  her ;  she  seized  it  hastily,  and  \s-ith  trembling 
finders,  sought  to  unloose  the  cord  which 
fastened  it. 
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*'  Let  me  do  it  for  you,  my  dear  child,"'  said 
Mrs.  Massiter  ;  and  Rose,  after  another  impa- 
tient effort,  resigned  it  to  her,  and  sat  down 
from  very  feebleness. 

The  painted  wedding-cake  seemed  a  bitter 
mockery,  but  Rose  eagerly  snatched  the  two 
letters  which  fell  from  the  folds  of  the  paper 
which  enveloped  it ;  she  tore  them  open  and 
her  eye  glanced  hurriedly  over  one,  which  was 
from  her  mother;  but  blinded  with  intense 
anxiety,  the  lines  danced  before  her  sight,  and 
she  only  gathered  frx>m  it  a  confirmation  of  the 
dreaded  evil. 

**  Read  them  to  me,  dear  aunt,**  she  cried ; 
"  I  cannot  !**  and  bo\sing  her  head  upon  her 
folded  arms,  as  she  leaned  over  the  table,  she 
prepared  to  Usten  with  what  fortitude  she  could 
to  the  epistle. 

That  of  Lucy  Merrival  was  very  lone,  and 
full  of  a  thousand  little  details,  that,  at  another 
time,  would  have  interested  Rose ;  chiefly  con- 
cerning the  unexpected  visit  of  Montravers, 
and  the  sensation  his  acaUr  had  excited  in 
their  circle.  A  few  passages,  however,  that  bear 
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most  upon  the  present  subject,  will  be  sufficient 
to  lay  before  the  reader. 

"  But  another  surprise  awaited  us,  my  dear 
Rose,  when  we  came  to  read  the  letter, — a  sur- 
prise, too,  in  which  Mr.  Montravers  himself 
shared  at  least  equally  with  us,  and  I  must 
caution  you  also  to  prepare  your  nerves  for  a 
shock.  It  is  an  old  saying,  that  deaths  and 
marriages  seldom  happen  singly  in  a  family, 
and  it  seems  true  in  our  case.  What  do  you 
think  of  Frank  following  ^Margaret's  example ! 
Yes,  you  may  exclaim,  and  lift  up  your  hands 
in  amazement,  but  it  is  so,  I  assure  you :  no 
less  a  person  than  Frank  Merrival  is  long  be- 
fore this  a  married  man,  if  no  accident  has 
prevented  the  important  ceremony  taking 
place  since  he  wrote." 

A  deep  groan  from  Rose  here  interrupted 
Mrs.  Massiter,  but  the  poor  girl  exclaiming, 
"  Oh,  go  on — go  on  ;  let  me  hear  all  at  once !" 
induced  her  to  proceed,  though  in  a  more  sub- 
dued tone. 

"  The  letter  was  very  short  and  unsatis- 
factory ;  but  love  must  be  his  excuse,  I  sup- 
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pose.  He  does  not  even  name  the  lady,  but 
Mr.  Montravers  thinks  it  must  be  a  certain 
Senorita  Maraquita  Minaxa,  which  seems 
more  probable,  as  the  letter  is  dated  from  her 
father's  house.  I  got  Mr.  Montravers  to  write 
this  fine  name  ;  for  I  could  not  manage  to  spell 
it  correctly,  as  you  will  see  by  all  the  crossings 
out — and  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  fun  in 
trying  to  learn  how  to  pronounce  it.  How 
strange  she  will  feel  in  a  family  that  cannot 
understand  what  she  says !  I  don't  know 
whether  my  mother  or  the  children  are  most 
puzzled  about  it ;  as  to  my  father,  he  looked 
rather  cross  at  first ;  but  when  he  heard  that 
she  was  very  rich,  he  said  Frank  was  a  lucky 
lad,  and  quite  right  to  marry  a  pretty  girl 
wherever  she  might  be  found,  if  she  suited  his 
fancy.  In  short,  we  are  all  rather  pleased  than 
not,  except  Charley,  who  is  constantly  asking 
Mr.  Montravers  if  he  thinks  his  new  sister  will 
be  as  nice  as  Rose  Morgan?  And  now,  my 
dear  friend,  though  I  know  you  will  share  our. 
astonishment  at  this  news,  I  do  hope  that  I  am 
wrong  in  fancying  that  they  will  cause  you  any 
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particular  pain  ;  when  we  were  children  alto- 
gether, Margaret  and  I  used  always  to  think 
that  you  and  Frank  were  made  for  each  other ; 
but  since  then  you  have  seen  so  very  little  of 
him,  that  mamma  laughs  at  the  idea  of  there 
being  anything  but  friendship  between  you  ;  it 
is  only  your  constant  refusal  of  others  that  has 
confirmed  my  first  fancy,  and  now  I  sincerely 
hope  that  I  am  wrong. 

"  P.S.  —  I  thought,  afterwards,  that  you 
might  like  to  see,  exactly,  what  Frank  says 
about  the  matter,  and  send  you  the  extract  ac- 
cordingly. 

(Extract.) 

*******"  In  short,  I  am  so  happy, 
that  I  cannot  write  !  *  *  *  The  fact  is,  that 
I  am  over  head  and  ears  in  love.  You  know  how 
much  I  always  admired  the  Spanish  ladies  ; 
and  am  now  so  busy  teaching  my  fair  one 
English, — to  enable  her,  of  course,  to  go  pro- 
perly through  the  marriage  ceremony  next 
week, — that  I  really  can  do  little  else.  I  hope 
my  father  and  mother  will  like  my  Spanish 
wife,  and  for  her  sake  excuse  this  hasty  scrawl. 
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I  must  be  off  to  waltz  with  her  in  a  minute, 
so  good  bye,"  &c. 

Mrs.  Massiter  folded  this  agreeable  letter  in 
perfect  silence  ;  for  once,  she  knew  not  what 
to  say;  but  Rose  raised  her  tearful  face  for 
a  moment,  and  sobbed  out — 

"  Go  on,  aunt ;  read  my  mother''s." 

It  was  as  follows  : 
"  My  dear  Child, 
"  My  heart  is  full  at  once  of  pity  and  indigna- 
tion as  I  write  on  the  present  occasion.  Others 
will  have  hastened  to  tell  you  the  news  (which 
they  think  a  subject  of  congratulation)  of 
the  marriage  of  him,  who  a  few  short  months 
since  spoke  of  love  to  my  poor  child.  He  did 
well  not  to  bind  either  himself  or  you  by  an 
engagement,  forsooth  !  but  you  did  better,  my 
love,  not  to  have  confided  your  attachment  to 
any  at  Stanfield.  Oh,  Rose,  how  have  we  been 
deceived  in  him  !  I  could  have  trusted  the 
truth  and  honour  of  Frank  Merrival,  boy  as  he 
is,  above  that  of  all  the  world,  except  my 
nearest  and  dearest ;  and  you,  how  much  more 
entirely  will  you  have  confided  in  him.     My 
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heart  bleeds  for  you.  I  may  tell  you  now,  that 
neither  I,  nor,  I  believe,  your  father,  would 
have  objected  to  your  marriage,  so  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  support  a  wife.  His  wandering 
and  dangerous  profession  was  all  that  we  could 
have  wished  changed  in  him.  But  now,  his 
heart  has  proved  false  and  hollow ;  his  gaiety 
seems  frivolity,  his  frankness  a  dangerous 
rock,  his  affections  fickle  and  worthless  !  Even 
if  it  were  possible  that  you  could  have  deceived 
yourself  as  to  his  meaning,  by  listening  to  the 
flatteries  of  love  and  hope,  even  then,  I  say, 
he  has  proved  himself  unworthy  of  you.  If 
Mr.  Montravers  is  right  in  his  conjectures  as 
to  who  is  the  lady,  she  is  very  rich  ;  and  what 
but  riches  could  have  induced  him,  circum- 
stanced as  he  was,  to  bring  to  his  English 
home  a  foreigner  and  a  Roman  Catholic ! — to 
disregard  the  religion  in  which  he  has  been 
brought  up,  for  fleeting  gold  or  fading  beauty  ! 
You  may  not  agree  with  all  that  I  have  said  ; 
but  I  know  this  last  point  will  have  its  weight 
with  my  poor  Rose.  I  wish  I  could  com- 
fort   you  ;    but  your  wound  is  too  fresh  yet. 
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I  know  you  cannot  rend  at  once  the  ties  which 
have  wound  around  your  heart  from  infancy; 
but  you  must  collect  your  courage  to  endure, 
your  religion  to  comfort,  and  your  pride  to 
conquer :  this  pride  is  a  virtue,  dearest.  You 
have  been  injured  by  this  youth  in  the  most 
tender  point,  and  you  must — you  will  be  in- 
dignant !  and,  remember  above  all,  that  an- 
other is  ere  this  his  wife  :  so  that  love  must  be 
conquered,  or  you  will  wrong  as  well  as  be 
wronged. 

"  I  wish  it  were  possible  that  there  could  be 
mistake  in  this.  I  confess  I  was  incredulous 
at  first,  when  some  of  the  children  ran  here 
with  the  news ;  but  I  afterwards  saw  Frank"'s 
letter,  and,  hasty  and  incoherent  as  it  is,  it 
leaves,  alas !  no  doubt  upon  the  subject.  He 
might  well  be  confused,  the  worthless  boy!  for 
he  could  not  but  think  of  you  when  writing  on 
such  a  subject  ;  but  your  name  is  not  even 
mentioned,  which  seems  to  me  another  proof 
that  he  blushed  for  his  perfidy. 

"  Dear  Rose,  I  am  doing  you  no  good  with 
all  this.     I  am  too  angry  to  write  wisely.     If 
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you  were  here,  indeed, — but  I  am  afraid  my 
sister  can  hardly  spare  you  again  so  soon,  and 
at  this  season,  too  :  so  bear  up,  my  child,  and 
obey  the  pride  that  will  bid  you  conceal  your 
suffering  from  these  who  have  not  your  confi- 
dence. I  suppose  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  now 
to  give  encouragement  to  the  constant  Denni- 
son,  else  it  were  a  fine  triumph  to  shew  Frank 
that  love  sat  as  lightly  on  you  as  on  him ; — 
but,  fie  upon  me ! — here  anger  spoke  again. 
You  know,  love,  how  contrary  such  conduct  is 
to  my  principles  ;  still,  if  you  can  conquer  your 
attachment,  it  would  delight  us  to  see  you 
finding  your  lost  happiness  in  another  bosom. 
But  farewell,  love  ;  bear  up  with  courage  ;  and 
believe  me,~  &:c. 

••  That  last  is  excellent  advice  of  my  sister's, 
whatever  she  may  say  of  her  principles,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Massiter,  when  she  had  concluded ; 
but  the  words  were  lost  amid  the  sobs  of  Rose, 
who,  having  wept  silently  during  the  perusal, 
could  no  longer  restrain  the  wilder  outburst  of 
her  grief.  This,  with  her  aunt's  unavailing 
consolations,  lasted  some  time ;  at  length,  the 
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poor  girl  raising  her  head  from  the  shoulder 
of  her  relative,  where  it  had  been  pillowed,  said 
with  a  forced  smile,  "  The  worst  is  over  now  ; 
but  my  head  aches  terribly ;  leave  me,  dear  kind 
aunt,  and  I  will  lie  down  a  little,  and  try  to 
gain  composure." 

And  the  rest  of  the  day,  though  melancholy 
and  tearful,  proved  to  her  friends  that  the 
worst  was  over,  if  that  is  the  worst  which  is 
the  most  violent. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

"  Good  girl !  remember. 
Men  are  deceivers  all, — put  no  faith  in  them !" 

C.  Bowks. 

"  Wherever  love  hath  trodden,  there 
Aflfliction  comes,  a  kindred  power ; 
So  twines  the  weed  around  the  flower. 
So  poison  taints  the  odorous  air." — Rev.  T.  Dale. 

MoNTRAVERS  failed  not  to  inquire  after  Miss 
Morgan  the  next  day,  and  again  on  the  follow- 
ing, and  learnt  that  she  was  still  unwell  and 
kept  her  chamber  ;  but  on  a  third  visit  he 
proved  more  fortunate,  and  found  the  interest 
with  which  our  young  heroine  had  inspired  him 
greatly  increased. 

The  silent  and  awkward  embarassment  which 
she  had  shewn  on  their  first  interview  was  re- 
placed by  the  calmness  and  self-possession 
which  is  often  the  fruit  of  sorrow  ;    and  her 
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voice,  unconsciously  to  herself,  had  a  melan- 
choly music  in  its  tones,  which  was  particularly 
pleasing  to  a  man  of  Montravers'  temperament. 
Naturally  romantic,  his  solitary  and  bereaved 
situation,  by  affording  few  sluices  for  the  over- 
flow of  an  ardent  imagination,  left  thought  to 
feed  upon  itself,  till  a  pensive  sadness  became 
the  habitual  tone  of  his  mind  ;  and  while  his 
heart  was  ready  to  expand  with  the  most  pas- 
sionate affection  towards  those  who  might  ac- 
quire an  interest  in  it,  his  high-toned  feelings 
shrank  from  more  than  ordinary  contact  with 
ordinary  beings.  In  South  America,  the  light 
and  gay  tone  of  the  society,  which  possesses  so 
great  a  chai-m  for  most  minds,  pleased  not  his  ; 
he  mingled  indeed  with  the  throng,  for  his 
spirit  was  restless,  and  pining  for  a  happiness 
which  it  knew  not  where  to  seek  ;  but  though 
flattered,  caressed,  and  admired,  he  remained 
unsatisfied  ;  and  shrank,  at  last,  with  an  almost 
morbid  dislike,  from  ladies'  society  in  particular, 
to  whom  he  was  naturally  an  object  of  interest. 
When,  therefore,  he  beheld  Rose  Morgan, 
not  shining  in  a  ball  room,  or  at  a  fete ;  not 
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mingling  with  the  gay  multitude  in  search  of 
mirth  ;  but  in  sadness  and  sorrow,  of  which, 
too,  he  blamed  himself  as  in  some  degree  the 
cause,  his  heart  was,  for  the  first  time,  touched 
with  love.  What  was  it  to  him  that  their 
stations  and  fortunes  were  unequal  I  Her  birth 
was  good,  her  beauty  and  gracefulness  would 
please  the  world,  while  her  gentleness  and 
sweetness  of  manner  sank  at  every  moment 
more  deeply  into  his  heart,  and  might,  he  soon 
believed,  form  the  happiness  of  his  life. 

He  had,  indeed,  partly  guessed  the  cause  of 
Rose's  sudden  indisposition,  for  he  could  not 
avoid  connecting  it  in  some  degree  with  the 
announcement  of  Frank  Merrival's  marriage ; 
but  was  far  from  imagining  that  the  latter  was 
aware  of  her  sentiments,  much  less  that  he 
shared  them  ;  and  in  whatever  degree  her 
heart  might  have  been  interested  in  her  early 
playmate,  his  marriage,  he  rightly  conjectured, 
must  compel  the  speedy  conquest  of  the  senti- 
ment, and  leave  her,  according  to  common 
belief,  more  open  to  the  dawning  of  another 
passion. 
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In  thus  describing  the  rising  passion  of 
Montravers,  which  he  fostered  in  his  bosom 
day  by  day,  with  the  zealous  enthusiasm  pe- 
culiar to  his  character,  we  have  of  course 
something  anticipated  the  progress  of  our  story, 
and  must  now  return  to  Rose,  and  endeavour 
to  describe  her  state  of  mind  when  the  first 
shock  of  grief  at  Frank's  faithlessness  began 
to  yield  to  the  curb  of  reason. 

Rose  kept  her  room  for  two  or  three  days,  as 
had  been  reported  to  Montravers  ;  but  this  was 
less  from  indisposition  of  body,  than  from  a 
willingness  to  avail  herself  of  any  plea  that 
might  excuse  her  from  encountering  strangers, 
and  leave  her  undisturbed  in  the  indulgence  of 
her  own  sad  reflections. 

It  was  far  from  her  friends'  wishes,  however, 
that  she  should  brood  in  solitude  over  evils 
which  appeared  to  have  no  remedy  ;  and  when- 
ever they  could  gain  a  little  leisure,  Mrs.  Mas- 
siter  or  Louisa  Gray  hastened  to  her,  to  endea- 
vour, if  even  for  a  moment  only,  to  direct  her 
thoughts  Into  some  other  channel. 

"  So  Mr.  Montravers  has  called  again/'*  said 
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''Wen,  I  win  tiy  to  flee  bmi,  if  he  dumki 
call  again,"^  said  Boee.  ^  But,  Louia^  I  laTe 
been  pnzzliiig  mjsdf  with  tzjii^  to  leetdleet 
Bxactlj  what  paoed  between  Frank  and  mymStL 
I  hare  thought  it  OTer  and  over ;  and  pesliapa, 
poor  fellow,  he  mar  not  haTe  been  so  modi  to 
blame  after  alL  TeD  me,  do  too  think  I  have 
been  too  forward  in  giving  waj  to  mj  love,  or 
did  he  indeed  give  me  gnfljiaentgroinidg  ixx  be- 
lieving that  it  was  reeiproeal !  I  am  WF^ched 
an  J  way,  but  shall  be  doobly  ao,  if  joa  think 
my  own  weaknesB,  rather  than  his  fidfle-heart- 
ednefls,  is  to  blame.^ 

'-'■  Do  not  distresB  jonrodf  on  this  aeeoont, 
my  dear  girl ;  his  oondoct  admitted  of  bat  one 
interpretation  thai,  as  anfortnnatdy  it  does 
now ;  indeed,  whoi  he  was  hoe,  jon  may  re- 
member I  thought  yon  needlesify  diffident  iqpon 
this  subject.^ 

"  Ah,  yefi,"  rejoined  Boee,  "  even  thai  my 
heart  nusgave  me  at  moments,  when  he  talked 
of  these  majestic  Spanidi  ladies:  there  was 
sorely  a  prophetic  warning  in  my  fears  then,  as 
there  was  in  your  cantions  long,  long  ago!     Do 
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you  remember,"  she  continued,  with  a  sad  smile, 
"  your  warning  not  to  cherish  the  serpent  love, 
for  that  it  would  sting  me  some  day  ?  I  have 
nursed  it,  as  you  said,  till  it  has  attained  a 
giant  growth;  and  now,"  pressing  her  hands 
upon  her  heart,  and  bursting  into  tears,  "  it 
has  stung  me  indeed." 

Louisa  tenderly  applied  herself  to  soothe  and 
console  ;  and  when  the  burst  of  grief  was  mo- 
derated, she  led  her  again  to  dwell  rather  on 
the  struggles  which  it  was  her  absolute  duty  to 
make  for  the  future,  than  on  lamentations  for 
the  past. 

"  I  have  proved  a  true  prophetess  once,"  she 
said ;  "  I  will  venture  to  guess  that  I  shall  be  a 
true  one  again.  I  spoke  before  from  my  own 
experience  and  observations,  and  from  the  same 
sources  I  will  speak  now.  You  will  be  happy 
again,  Rose.  Do  not  shake  your  head  ;  I  do 
not  tell  you  that  you  will  forget  Frank 
Merrival ;  but  you  will, — because,  now  that  he 
is  another's,  you  must, — forget  to  love  him ; 
and  then,  what  is  to  prevent  even  some  other 
from  filling  the  void  T' 
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"  My  aunt,  too,  said  this ;"  sobbed  Rose, 
"  but  I  did  not  expect  from  you  a  counsel  so 
unjust ;  besides,  if  I  wished  it,  I  think  it  now 
impossible.  Mr.  Dennison  has  long  ceased  to 
love  me.'"' 

*'  Mr.  Dennison  !"  exclaimed  Louisa.  "  Is  it 
possible  that  Mrs.  Massiter  can  have  thought 
to  reward  his  long  attachment  with  that  heart 
when  bruised,  which  rejected  him  in  happier 
hours  ?  —  that  were,  indeed,  most  base,  most 
unjust." 

She  spoke  with  such  unusual  animation,  that 
Rose  looked  up  in  surprise,  and  beheld  a  flush 
of  indignation  and  a  sparkling  eye  on  that 
countenance,  where  repose  itself  seemed  ordi- 
narily to  have  rule.  She  did  not  speak,  how- 
ever, and  Louisa  presently  resumed  the  conver- 
sation, in  her  usual  manner. 

"  I  see  you  have  read  my  secret,  Rose  !  It 
scarcely  needs  now  to  wind  up  my  argument 
with  saying,  that  you  may  love  again,  because 
I,  though  still  vividly  remembering  the  pain 
which  Stephen  Mainwaring  made  me  suffer, 
have  at  length  given  admittance  to  love  once 
VOL.  II.  E 
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more,  against  my  own  previous  convictions.  I 
know  not  how,  but  Dennison,  through  the  gates 
of  pity  has  glided  imperceptibly  into  my  heart; 
and  if  you  wish  another  example  of  the  mor- 
tality of  sorrow,  he  also  affords  one." 

"  I  rejoice  at  this,*'  said  Rose,  pressing  her 
friend's  hand  affectionately ;  "I  rejoice,  for 
both  your  sakes.  Oh  !  may  you  be  happy  to- 
gether, as  you  deserve." 

"  There  is  the  more  probability  of  this,"  re- 
plied Louisa  Gray,  "because  we  both  have  suf- 
fered, and  our  expectations  belong  no  more  to 
romance,  but  to  reason  ;  and  neither  can  be 
jealous  of  the  scarred  wound  which  each  bears 
from  the  ariows  of  the  same  insidious  little 
deity.*' 

We  need  not  pursue  the  conversation  further ; 
but  it  was  of  benefit  to  Rose,  as  affording  a  ray 
of  reflected  happiness,  when  she  had  lost  the 
reality. 

She  had  other  motives,  too,  if  not  to  recon- 
cile her  to  her  lot,  to  induce  her  to  bear  it 
with  resignation.  Reason  acknowledged,  while 
love  rebelled,  that  she  had  too  long,  and  too 
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entirely  trusted  for  her  whole  happiness  to  a 
mortal — by  nature  frail :  if  we  lean  all  our 
weight  upon  a  reed,  how  may  we  hope  to  escape 
a  fall  I  In  affliction  she  turned,  as  thousands 
have  done,  to  the  only  sure  stay  and  support ; 
and,  acknowledging  the  justice  of  the  chastise- 
ment, she  inwardly  resolved,  in  future,  to  give 
to  earthly  passions  their  proper  and  secondary 
place.  But  these  thoughts,  while  they  refined 
and  purified  her  sorrow,  could  not  remove  it. 

The  bonds  of  love  were  broken,  and  a  chaos 
of  ao^onised  feelinors  rent  the  bosom  in  which 
the  tyrant  still  struggled  to  maintain  his  seat ; 
but  Rose  felt  her  lingering  love  was  now  an  in- 
jury to  another.  Pride,  too,  struggled  some- 
times for  the  mastery,  and  resentment  steeled 
her  bosom  against  the  softer  emotions  ;  these 
stimulated  her  to  bear  all  with  the  air  of  bear- 
ing nothing,  like  the  Indian  captive  at  the 
stake  ;  but  the  fierce  contention  wasted  the 
light  of  her  eye,  and  the  bloom  of  her  cheek. 

Yet  another  cause  increased  this  strife. 
Mrs.  Massiter,  finding  that  Montravers  had 
scarcely  any  friends  in  the  metropolis,  begged 
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that  he  would  honour  them  with,  his  company 
whenever  it  suited  his  convenience  ;  and 
Montravers  found  it  very  often  convenient  :  he 
discovered,  too,  that  the  evening  was  the  time 
when  he  enjoyed  most  freely  the  society  of  our 
heroine,  and  therefore  frequently  joined  them 
at  the  tea  or  supper  table,  and  Rose,  who  had  by 
this  time  become  experienced  in  the  sjTuptoms 
of  the  passion,  S'X>n  discerned,  with  uneasiness 
mingled  perhaps  with  something  of  gratifica- 
tion to  her  self-love,  that  the  affection  which 
Frank  had  scorned,  the  handsome,  accom- 
plished, and  wealthy  Montravers,  thought 
worth  an  effort  to  obtain. 

Mrs.  Massiter,  too,  early  interpreted  his  at- 
tentions aright ;  and  hailed  with  delight,  natural 
both  to  the  aunt  and  the  matchmaker,  this  new 
chance  of  disposing  of  her  niece's  hand.  She 
was  the  more  incited  to  bring  about  this  pro- 
ject, from  her  frequent  repeated  disappoint- 
ments. Dennison's  engagement  to  Louisa 
Gray,  also  began  to  be  talked  of  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  our  milliner  had  been  so  much 
irritated  by  the  splenetic  triumph  of  her  genteel 
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friend.  Miss  Stancliffe,  upon  the  occasion,  as 
almost  to  quarrel  with  her,  in  her  niece's  de- 
fence ;  but  a  timely  fit  of  hysterics,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  collecting  and  applying 
various  smellinsr  bottles,  prevented  so  dire  a 
catastrophe. 

If,  however,  her  niece  should  form  what 
mio^ht  be  considered  a  really  brilliant  connec- 
tion, with  a  young  man  of  landed  property, 
and  who  was  so  perfectly  unexceptionable  in 
every  point  as  Montravers,  ill-natured  tongues 
would  at  once,  and  for  ever,  be  silenced  ;  and 
already,  ere  the  acquaintance  of  the  young 
people  had  endured  a  month,  the  good  lady 
with  nods  and  shrugs,  and  shadowy  hints, 
checked  those  whose  curiosity  or  impertinence 
led  them  to  remark  on  our  heroine's  van-ing 
cheek  and  languid  step ;  or  who  connected  her 
name  with  that  either  of  Dennison,  or  '*  the 
handsome  young  sailor  who  had  been  so  much 
about  the  house.'' 

"Rose  Morgan,"  Mrs.  Massiter said,  **  might 
aspire  to  a  better  match  than  these.*' 

Meanwhile,  the  symptoms  of  declining  health 
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in  the  fair  object  of  her  solicitude,  filled  her 
with  oneadness.  Rose  was  never  of  a  robust 
constitution,  and  so  altered  did  she  appear  to 
her  affectionate  eje,  that  she  thought  it  needful 
to  impart  her  uneasiness  to  the  mother  of  the 
suffering  girL  She  explained,  however,  the 
reasons  which  made  her  unwilling  to  separate 
her  from  Montravers,  and  expressed  a  wish 
that  she  should  rather  visit  her  daughter  in 
London. 

The  mother  hastened  to  obey  the  summons, 
and  her  arrival  shed  the  first  ray  of  genuine 
happiness  over  the  face  of  Rose  Morgan,  which 
had  visited  it  since  the  blighting  of  her  early 
love.  She  laughed  and  wept  upon  her  parent's 
hresuBt  by  turns,  and  poured  forth  the  pent-up 
feelings  of  her  heart  to  one  whose  sympathy 
abounded,  and  whose  advice  she  trusted  in. 

Mrs.  Morgan  had  not  confided  very  impli- 
citly to  her  sister's  flattering  representations  con- 
cerning Montravers,  but  the  first  time  that  she 
beheld  him  hanging  over  her  child,  while  he 
poured  into  her  ear  words  inaudible  to  all  but 
her,  yet  the  import  of  which  might  be  guessed 
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from  the  impassioned  glances  of  his  large  dark 
eye — she.  too,  was  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  so 
brilliant  an  union,  and  joined  her  voice  to  those 
which  had  already  sought  to  influence  her  to 
the  same  purpose. 

Rose  lived  in  a  perpetual  excitement, — a  tur- 
moil of  agitating  emotions ;  and  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting,  the  following  letter  from  her 
father  added  its  weight  to  the  scale  in  favour  of 
Montravers. 

•'  My  dear  Child. — Your  mother  told  me, 
before  she  left  Woodlee.  the  whole  course  of 
your  love  for  that  young  rascal  Frank  Merrival, 
and  his  shameless  conduct  so  soon  as  he  found 
himself  in  another  land.  If  he  were  here  just 
now,  I  believe  I  should  be  inclined  to  knock 
him  down ;  but  your  mother  is  right  when  she 
says  that  the  less  such  broken  faith  is  talked 
about,  the  better, — for  the  world  does  not  al- 
ways throw  the  blame  on  the  party  that  deserves 
it.  Slights  such  as  these,  a  girl  of  spirit  will 
rather  resent  than  repine  at ;  and  I  should  wish 
my  daughter  not  to  suffer  regret  for  such  a 
worthless   fellow    (however  agreeable  he  may 
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have  made  himself  to  her)  to  prey  upon  her 
health  or  spirits,  but  to  show  him  that  she  can 
forget  as  easily  as  he  has  done.  Indeed,  the 
best  line  of  conduct  in  such  cases,  is  to  follow 
his  very  pretty  example,  and  marry  another ; 
and  this  I  understand  my  little  Kose  is  likely 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  doing,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  shall  sting  the  pride  of  this  merchant- 
sailor.  Mr.  Montravers  is  indeed  a  gentleman 
whom  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  receive  as  a 
son-in-law ;  in  him  there  is  nothing,  I  think, 
for  the  most  fastidious  miss  to  object  to ;  and 
it  would  be  such  a  settlement  for  my  child,  as 
should  restore  her  to  an  equality  with  the  other 
branches  of  our  long-descended  family,  and 
thus  fulfil  the  fondest  wishes  of  thy  father's 
heart, — first  for  thy  happiness,  and  secondly 
for  a  goodly  alliance  to  be  inscribed  for  thee 
upon  the  genealogical  tree,  which  thou  used  to 
laugh  at,  saucy  one,  when  I  pored  over  it  so 
long  o"*  winter  nights.  They  tell  me  that  Mr. 
Montravers  will  certainly  propose  ;  —  and  if  so, 
let  my  child  remember  how  anxious  her  mother 
and  mvself  are  to  see  our  onlv  one  established 
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in  life,  and  hesitate  how  she  rejects  such  an 

offer  for  the  sake  of  a  lingering  love  for a 

married  man. 

"  Ever  your  affectionate  father, 

"  Edward  Gaveston  Morgan." 

HosG  and  her  mother  were  still  conversing  on 
the  subject  of  this  appeal,  when  Montravers 
was  announced.  Previous  excitement  had  given 
a  brighter  light  to  her  eye,  and  a  tinge  of  crim- 
son to  her  delicate  cheek,  and  the  young  man 
gazed  upon  her  with  an  unwonted  degree  of 
admiration. 

He  was  unusually  silent, — perhaps  sad  ;  but 
when  he  spoke,  there  was  a  tenderness  in  the 
tones  of  his  harmonious  voice  that  quickened 
the  pulses  of  his  hearers ; — the  mother's  res- 
ponded to  the  whispers  of  hope,  the  daughter's 
beat  beneath  the  combined  influence  of  fear 
and  pleasure.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
woman's  heart  to  be  unmoved  by  the  homage  of 
such  a  man  as  Montravers ;  and  Rose,  full  of 
romance  and  gentle  enthusiasm,  acknowledged 
to  herself  in  that  moment,  that  had  her  heart 
been  free  from  the  influence  of  Frank,  it  would 
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have  been  impossible  to  resist  being  borne  on 
the  tide  of  admiration  to  the  haven  of  passion. 

"  I  have  had  news  from  Liverpool,  Mrs. 
Morgan,"'  said  Montravers,  at  length  ;  "  I  fear 
1  must  leave  you, — my  uncle  is  very  ill,  and 
requests  to  see  me  immediately. 

He  spoke  to  the  mother,  but  he  looked  at 
the  daughter  ;  he  saw  her  glance  meaningly  at 
her  parent.  Whatever  might  be  her  feelings, 
she  was  evidently  not  unmoved,  and  he  could 
scarcely  fail  to  interpret  her  agitation  favour- 
ably to  his  views. 

"  I  fear  this  must  be  a  farewell  visit,"  he  said 
again  ;  "  but  perhaps — my  absence  may  not  be 

long  ; — if  I  might  hope "     He  paused,  and 

took  our  heroine's  trembling  hand ; — his  eyes 
sought  her's, — they  were  averted,  but  he  read 
their  quivering  lashes,  the  varying  blush  of  her 
cheek  ; — he  glanced  at  the  anxious  mother,  and 
she  rose. 

"  My  sister  will  be  very  sorry  for  this  news, 
Mr.  Montravers,"  said  she ;  "  but  if  this  is  in- 
deed to  be  a  parting  visit,  I  must  go  and  tell 
her  that  you  are  here."       And  she  left  the 
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room  accordingly,  but  not  without  a  look  of 
affectionate  solicitude  (perhaps  also  of  entreaty) 
at  her  daughter. 

Montravers  was  alone  with  Rose. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  impatient  lis- 
teners heard  the  closing  of  the  street-door; — 
they  hurried  to  the  parlour,  and  found  Rose 
only,  pale  and  weeping.  She  threw  herself 
into  her  mother's  arms,  and  sobbed  out,  "  It  is 
over  now  ! — for  good  or  ill,  I  have  promised  to 
be  his!" 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

"  Why  art  thou  silent  ?     Is  thy  love  a  plant 
Of  such  weak  fibre  that  the  treacherous  air 
Of  absence  withers  what  was  once  so  fair  ? 

Speak— that  my  torturing  doubts  their  end  may  know !" 

Wordsworth. 

Several  weeks  had  passed,  and  Montravers 
was  again  in  town ;  he  had  left  his  uncle 
better,  and  had  announced  to  him  his  intended 
marriasje ;  then  passing  through  Staffordshire 
in  his  southward  journey,  he  had  visited  his 
family  estate-  of  Yeoverin  Lodge,  and  employed 
workmen  of  every  description  to  prepare  it  for 
the  reception  of  his  youthful  bride. 

Montravers  felt  himself  another  being,  in 
anticipating  the  new  and  bright  prospect  which 
lay  before  him :  the  fire  of  his  heart,  which, 
burning  without  fuel,  had  so  long  made  him 
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feel  that  aching  void,  that  wasting  of  the  best 
emotions  of  nature,  which  is  among  the  most 
wretched  of  the  ills  of  life,  had  now  a  fitting 
object  on  which  to  expend  its  energies :  the 
affections  which  had  hitherto  filled  his  mind 
with  a  pain  corresponding  to  that  which  intense 
hunger  inflicts  upon  the  body,  had  now  their 
proper  food, — they  feasted  and  were  satisfied  ; 
and  Montravers  waked  each  morning,  and  went 
to  rest  each  night,  with  an  exulting  and 
almost  an  intoxicating  sense  of  happiness.  The 
shadows  of  sadness  which  were  wont  to  sit  upon 
his  brow  as  if  they  were  implanted  there  by 
nature,  had  passed  like  a  cloud  away, — and  a 
sunshine,  which  looked  brighter  from  its  rarity, 
beamed  from  his  handsome  countenance  :  his 
dark  eyes  danced  in  gladness  when  hastening 
to  his  beloved ;  and  when  near  her,  their  light 
was  softened  by  deep  thought  and  intense  affec- 
tion, which  it  was  impossible  for  even  an  in- 
different observer  to  behold  without  a  thrill  of 
emotion. 

It  may  not  be  easy  for  a  person  who  has 
always  had  something  to  love  and  live  for,  to 
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understand  the  total  change  in  Montravers 
which  I  have  so  feebly  described  ;  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  he  had  never  before  tasted  happiness, 
and  could  not  now  too  keenly  enjoy  the  late 
found  treasure  ;  so  each  day  saw  him  at  the 
side  of  Rose.  In  the  fulness  of  his  own  feel- 
nigs,  he  had  no  time  for  scanning  her's  too 
minutely ; — it  is  for  cooler  passions  to  weigh 
degrees  of  affection ;  his  was  like  a  torrent, 
her''s  a  calmer  flood,  but  it  never  occurred  to 
him  that  the  latter  might  be  less  copious. 

When  with  him,  Rose,  tender  and  romantic 
as  she  was,  could  not  fail  to  catch  a  portion  of 
his  warmth  ;  and  he  knew  not  that  in  the  soli- 
tude of  her  chamber,  she  indulged  oft-times  in 
tears  and  melancholy  thoughts. 

"How  wrong  is  this  !"  she  would  argue,  after 
every  regretful  feeling :  "  surely,  if  I  am  not 
grateful  for  the  blessings  which  seem  to  gather 
unsought  around  me,  I  must  be  sadly  undeserv- 
ing of  them  ;  I  must,  I  will  be  happy  ! — Is  not 
Montravers  all  that  woman  can  desire?  Is  he  not 
more  than  all  that  in  my  girlish  dreams  I  have 
pictured   as  the   perfection   of   manhood?    so 
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ardent,  so  noble,  so  gentle,  so  accomplished  ! 
Oh,  Rose,  Rose,  there  must  be  something  wrong 
in  the  heart  that  yet  clings  to  the  memory  of 
him  who  is  less  than  all  this ! "  But,  as  Frank 
rose  again  upon  her  mind,  the  cheerful,  buoyant, 
glad-hearted,  familiar  companion  of  her  child- 
hood, reason  was  again  silenced. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  her  mother  or  her 
friends  urged  the  above  arguments,  she  found 
different  answers. 

"It  is  true,"  she  would  say,  "that  Mr.  Mon- 
travers  is  all  that  I  can  desire,  and  that  my 
prospects  are  much,  much  better  than  I  merit, 
or  than  I  could  have  aspired  to, — but  I  cannot 
love  him  as  I  loved  Frank.  I  believe  I  may 
be  happy, — I  shall  be  unreasonable,  nay  sinful, 
if  I  am  not  so ;  but  Mr.  Montravers  is  so  every 
way  my  superior !  He  is  so  much  more  learned 
than  I  am ;  he  has  such  lofty  thoughts,  that 
I  am  afraid  sometimes  to  tell  him  mine  :  I  shall 
always  love,  honour,  and  obey  him :  but  it  will 
not  be  love  which  enforces  the  performance  of 
the  other  two  vows ;  but  the  reverence  that  I 
am  constrained  to   feel  for  him.      Everybody 
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must  respect,  admire,  and  look  up  to  Mr.  Mon- 
travers,  but  every  body  loved  Frank  Merrival." 

Such  arguments  scarcely  admitted  of  refuta- 
tion, and  her  friends  could  only  commence 
again  the  enumeration  of  the  merits  of  the 
wealthy  suitor,  or  hold  up  to  her  odium  the 
perfidy  of  Frank. 

"  Do  not  talk  of  him,''  she  would  reply  to 
this ;  "  I  have  no  morn  to  do  with  him  now. 
Do  not  suppose  that  I  continue  to  love  him ;  I 
believe  that  is  quite,  quite,  conquered.  No  !  I 
am  not  so  worthy  of  your  contempt,  or  of  his 
hatred  to  whom  I  already  almost  belong ;  I  do 
not  love  Frank  Merrival  —  the  husband  of 
another  ;  but  I  cannot  help  regretting  that  he 

has  become  so!     And,  for  the  rest fear  not 

but  that  the  wife  of  Mr.  Montravers  will  do  her 
duty,  and  live  for  his  happiness  in  all  things, 
though  there  may  be  a  cloud  upon  her  own." 

I  know  not  liow  long  this  affection  of  habit 
might  have  continued  to  hold  any  part  of  the 
fortress  against  the  inroads  of  its  new  and 
powerful  rival ;  but  another  crisis  was  at  hand, 
which  we  must  presently  relate. 
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The  uncle  of  Montravers  continued  in  failing 
health,  and  the  nephew,  fearing  that  in  case  of 
his  demise,  the  necessary  period  of  mourning, 
as  his  heir,  would  occasion  a  long  delay  to  his 
happiness,  pressed  his  suit  more  ardently,  and 
urged  an  immediate  union. 

Rose  raised  no  objections ;  she  thought  she 
should  be  happier  when  her  lot  was  inevitably 
fixed,  and  the  fever  of  her  mind  subsided 
under  the  law  of  necessity.  She  remembered, 
too,  that  the  time  when  Frank  ^Merrival's 
return  might  be  expected,  was  at  hand  ;  and 
the  burning  desire  grew  upon  her  to  leave 
London  ere  she  could  have  a  chance  of  meeting 
with  him  : — he  might  not,  indeed,  she  reflected, 
come  there  at  all  in  tlieir  altered  circumstances 
— but  while  tliere  was  a  possibility  of  London 
being  the  port  at  which  he  landed,  she  could 
not  remain  there  in  peace. 

Once,  when  she  perceived  an  expression  of 
surprise  on  the  face  of  ^lontravers  as  she 
eagerly  negatived  some  proposed  alteration  in 
Yeoverin  Lodge,  on  the  plea  of  the  delay  it 
would  occasion,  she  suddenly  felt  alarmed  lest 
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he  should  attribute  to  her  a  want  of  feminine 
delicacy,  and  was,  therefore,  on  the  point  of 
disclosing  to  him  her  whole  motive,  with  the 
history  of  her  early  attachment  to  his  friend : 
but  her  mother,  with  ill-judged  caution,  has- 
tened to  interrupt  her,  by  asking  a  series  of 
questions  concerning  the  architectural  plans 
which  lay  on  the  table  before  them  :  and,  after- 
wards, took  an  opportunity  of  advising  her 
daughter  to  give  no  ground  for  future  suspicion 
in  the  husband,  or  for  dissention  between  the 
two  friends,  by  such  a  confidence. 

Meanwhile,  time  brought  the  important  day 
rapidly  nearer ;  and  the  preparatory  arrange- 
ments exercised  all  the  activity  of  the  matrons, 
while  Rose  herself  could  not  behold  the  costly 
presents  which  Montravers  was  daily  lavishing 
upon  her,  or  listen  to  his  bright  pictures  of 
their  future  life,  without  experiencing  some 
happiness,  though  not  unadulterated,  or  with- 
out feeling  an  affectionate  and  grateful  pride  in 
her  attentive  lover,  while  she  never  felt  so  ill- 
pleased  with  herself. 

Every  day,  when  he  left  her,  this  voice  of 
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upbraiding  arose  from  her  heart ;  "All  is  not 
here  as  it  should  be,  when  such  warmth  is  so 
coldly  requited  T 

This  was  felt  the  more  forcibly  from  the 
contrast  which  her  feelings  presented  to  those 
of  Louisa  Gray,  who,  like  herself,  was  a  plighted 
bride,  but  not  in  like  manner  waited  the  nup- 
tial hour: — in  one  case  all  was  calm,  but 
genuine,  cheerful,  unvarying,  happiness,  the 
fruit  of  confidence  :  in  the  other,  fitful  feverish 
hopes,  struggled  with  vague  and  chilling  doubts 
and  fears,  the  fruits  of  sorrow  and  self-reproach. 
Such  was  the  tumult  of  her  delicate  and  sensi- 
tive mind  !  And  yet,  poor  child,  it  seems  but 
a  venial  error  to  obey  under  such  stimulating 
circumstances,  the  dictates  of  wounded  pride, 
rather  than  of  genuine  affection ! 

"  If  Montravers  was  in  a  single  point  objec- 
tionable,'" she  often  exclaimed,  ''  I  could  not  so 
soon  have  yielded !" 

Soon,  indeed !  Three  months  had  scarcely 
passed  from  their  first  acquaintance,  and  in  one 
week  more,  she  was  to  be  his  bride ! 

*' We  have  a  good  deal  to  see  about  yet!*" 
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exclaimed  Mrs.  Morgan  gaily,  "  between  this 
and  to-morrow  se'night.  I  shall  be  walked  off 
my  legs,  I  think,  before  alFs  done." 

"Are  you  going  out,  sister T'  said  Mrs. 
Massiter  :  "  pray  call  then  at  Madame  Dorin- 
court's  about  the  orange  flowers  ;  she  is  famous 
for  forgetting." 

''And  we  shall  want  more  ribbon  for  the 
wedding  dress,''  added  Louisa,  "  if  you  are 
passing,  ma'am.*' 

"And  some  fancy  buttons,"  continued  Ahcia. 

"  Well,  well ;  if  my  head  can  carry  so  many 
commissions,  they  shall  be  done.  Good  bye, 
ray  dear  child,  my  happy  bride  to  be  I"  And 
she  kissed  her  daughter's  cheek  and  departed, 
while  Kose  retreated  to  the  parlour,  and  there 
employed  herself  in  marking  with  the  name  of 
"  Montravers"  the  profusion  of  household  linen 
provided  for  her  future  establishment. 

The  contemplation  of  this  change  of  name, 
and  more  especially  the  writing  of  it  ere  it  is 
actually  obtained,  is  calculated  to  awaken 
stransre  emotions  in  the  dullest  breast  ;  and 
soon  the  crowquill  remained  idle  in  the  fingers 
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of  Rose,  as  she  surrendered  herself  to  the  re- 
flections natural  to  her  situation. 

From  time  to  time  these  were  interrupted 
by  the  hasty  entrance  of  the  servant  with  some 
message  or  shop  parcel ;  and  then  she  con- 
tinued her  task  for  a  brief  space,  but  invariably 
relapsed  soon  into  the  same  train  of  thought. 

*'  Here's  a  parcel  from  Mr.  DennisonX  niiss," 
said  the  maid  at  one  time. 

Rose  mechanically  opened  it,  and  found  that 
it  contained  two  rich  dress  pieces  of  flowered 
silk,  "  for  the  acceptance  of  Miss  Morgan." 

"  How  strange,"  thought  she,  "  to  receive  a 
present  on  such  an  occasion  from  him  ! "  And 
she  mused  again. 

"  Mr.  Montravers'  servant,  miss,  has  left 
this,''  said  the  girl,  entering  again ;  "  and  bid 
me  say,  miss,  that  his  master  will  be  here  at 
two.'' 

The  small  packet  was  opened,  and  displayed 
a  superb  gold  chain  and  other  ornaments. 
'•  How  generous  he  is  I"  she  exclaimed  thought- 
fully ;  and  then  a  slight  smile  moved  her  lips,  as 
her  eye  fell  on  the  name  labelled  on  the  lid  of 
the  box,  "  Monypenny,  Jeweller,  &;c." 
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"  What  ages  seem  to  have  passed  since 
then !  "  she  mentally  continued  ;  "  and  how 
different  my  life  would  have  been  in  each  of 
these  situations  !  Surely,  surely,  it  is  for  good 
that  I  have  been  reserved  for  a  union  so 
infinitely  more  brilliant  than  I  could  have 
dreamed  of !  What  is  there  to  mar  my  happi- 
ness ?  nothing,  nothing.  I  am  weak ;  I  am 
\^Tong,  very  wrong  !  jSlontravers,  I  will  no 
longer  do  you  injustice  with  these  melancholy 

thoughts  ;    I   will Good    heavens  !    what 

voice  is  that  ?" 

She  clasped  her  hands  together;  she  com- 
pressed her  pale  lips  to  silence  the  ready 
shriek,  her  eyes  were  fixed  wildly  on  the  door ; 
she  was  not  deceived ;  —  one  moment,  and 
Frank  Merrival  stood  before  her. 

The  half- frighted  face  of  the  maidservant 
was  seen  at  the  same  instant,  struggling  to 
enter  first;  and  the  moment's  delay  thus  oc- 
casioned was  sufficient  for  Hose  to  recover  her 
firmness  and  self-command,  in  which  she  was 
rarely  found  deficient  in  the  hour  of  pressing 
need.  She  rose,  and  stood  erect  ;  her  aspect 
was  cool,  dignified,  and  almost  resentful. 
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"  Rose,  dearest  Rose !"  exclaimed  Frank, 
springing  forward.  There  was  no  answering 
emotion  of  gladness  ;  but  a  hand  slightly 
raised  to  repel,  not  to  meet,  his  proffered  em- 
brace. He  stopped  short  suddenly,  incre- 
dulous amazement  impressed  on  every  feature. 
"  AYhat,  oh!  what  does  this  mean?"  he 
stammered  out. 

Her  lip  quivered  for  a  moment,  and  then 
^vl'ithed  into  an  expression  of  intense  scorn, 
utterly  foreign  to  her  countenance. 

"  It  is  I,"  she  said  in  a  low  constrained 
voice,  ''  that  should  ask  Captain  Merrival  the 
meaning  of  his  ill-timed  intrusion  2 " 

"  Is  this  my  reception  !"  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  more  and  more  bewildered  ;  "  this  my 
welcome    from    the  girl   of  my   heart  ?      For 

heaven's  sake,  Rose, — if  this  is  jesting " 

"  Jesting !"  repeated  Rose  bitterly,  while  a 
tear  dimmed  for  a  moment  the  proud  lustre  of 
her  eye ;  "  women  do  not  jest  with  the  affec- 
tions." 

"  Women  !  no,  nor  men  cither,  I  swear  to 
you,"  cried  Frank  impetuously ;   "  but  if  this 
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is  indeed  earnest,  Rose  ^I organ,  I  have  been 
deceived  as  never  man  was  deceived  before  ! 
If  a  girl  that  Fve  loved  from  the  time  when  we 
could  spend  long  summer  days  together,  happy 
in  gathering  daisies  on  the  green,  to  the  present 
hour,  is  to  prove  false  at  the  very  moment 
when  I  thought  her  most  securely  mine ; — if  a 
few  short  months,  a  paltry  year  of  absence, 
proves  too  hard  a  trial  for  her  constancy,  then 
will  I  join  my  voice  to  those  who  proclaim  the 
whole  sex  worthless, — fit  only  to  be  the  play- 
things of  the  passing  hour  I" 

Rose  was  surprised, — she  was  moved, — her 
features  relaxed  from  their  severity,  and  she 
sank  into  a  chair ;  but  a  single  moment  of 
reflection  steeled  her  heart  again,  and  in  a  tone 
of  the  deepest  sarcasm  she  replied,  "  This 
sounds  well,  extremely  well  from  Mr.  Merrival ; 
but  I  hope  he  has  the  decency  to  make,  at 
least,  an  exception  in  favour  of  his  bride  i" 

"  My  bride  !''  ejaculated  Frank  with  a  some- 
what puzzled  air;  "you  speak  of  yourself? 
then,  bless  you  for  that  word ! — but  oh,  change 
that  proud,  reproachful  mien  ;   I  cannot  bear 
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it !  Rose,  dear  Rose,  cease  this  incompre- 
hensible conduct,  and  tell  me  in  one  word  if 
you  love  me  still." 

He  seized  her  hands  as  he  spoke,  and,  drop- 
ping on  one  knee,  sought  to  read  the  counte- 
nance where  struggling  emotions  now  contended 
for  the  mastery. 

A  woman's  weakness  prevailed  ;  for  a  few 
minutes  she  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  hysterical 
tears ;  then  recovering  composure  by  a  power- 
ful effort,  she  again  rose,  and  said  with  tolerable 
firmness, — 

*'  This  must  not  be,  Mr.  Merrival.  I  begin 
to  fear  that  there  has  been  some  strange,  some 
terrible  mistake  concerning  you  ;  but  it  is  too 
late  now :  in  this,  at  least,  there  is  no  uncer- 
tainty,— in  a  week  I  must  be  the  bride  of  an- 
other." 

"You!  Rose!  What  mean  these  contra- 
dictions ?  did  you  not  promise,  —  oh  !  how 
clearly  I  can  clearly  recall  that  day, — that  you 
would  remember  me  ;  that  you  could  not  help 
doing  so  ?  Fool  that  I  was !  I  trusted  too 
much,  and  would  not  bind  with  other  promises ! 
VOL.  II.  F 
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And  a  twelvemonth  was  too  long  a  trial !  Oh, 
Kose,  Rose !  I  believed  your  affection  as  I  be- 
lieve my  creed, — and  you  are  false  !"  And  he 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  groaning  in 
anguish. 

"  If  I  am  false,"  said  Rose  in  a  low  calm 
tone,  "  it  was  not  until  you  were  more  so  ;  and 
if,  as  I  now  suppose,  your  foreign  marriage  has 
been  broken  off,  still  to  yourself  alone  you  owe 
the  consequences  that  have  followed.  /  am 
not  to  blame." 

"  Nor  I,  by  my  honour  !"  exclaimed  Frank, 
roused  at  once  to  his  former  impetuous  de- 
meanour. "  Foreign  marriage  I — I  tell  you, 
Rose,  that  you  have  been  juggled  with  lies 
here  !  Who  has  dared  to  speak  of  my 
marriage  to  you  ?  it  is  a  black  falsehood  ; — 
and  you  were  a  credulous " 

"  Nay,  attempt  not  to  deny  it,"  said  Rose 
with  dignity  ;  '*  you  forget  that  your  own 
letter  to  your  sisters  stated  the  fact  plainly ; 
if  it  was  false,  you  have  still  but  yourself  to 
blame." 

"And  false  it  was,  I  swear  to  you  !"   cried 
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Frank.  "  Good  heavens  !  can  it  be  that  the 
silly  jest  of  an  hour  of  mirth  can  have  been 
believed?  Fool,  fool,  that  I  have  been!  and 
double  fools  they  who  could  have  been  deceived 
by  such  nonsense.  How  could  you  credit  such 
a  tale  I  Rose  Morgan,  I  say,  how  could  you 
credit  it  ?  you,  who  knew  that  I  had  no  room 
in  my  heart  for  any  but  yourself." 

"  Alas,  alas  !"  sobbed  Rose  ;  "  they  all  be- 
lieved it,  and  they  blamed  you  to  me,  Frank  ; 
and  at  Stanfield  they  still  expect  your  Spanish 
bride." 

"This  is  too  provoking,  too  ridiculous  !"  cried 
Frank;  "but  surely  you  believe  me  now.  Rose  ?" 

"I  almost  wish  I  did  not,"  returned  the 
poor  girl,  in  a  tone  of  deepest  despondency. 
"  Ah  !  Frank,  was  this  a  subject  for  a  joke  I 
did  your  heart  never  misgive  you  as  to  the  con- 
sequences 1  You  have  sealed  for  me  a  life  of 
misery." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Frank  with  energy ;  "  all 
will,  all  shall  be  right  yet." 

"  Right !  do  you  forget  V  said  Rose  wildly, 
"  This  is  Thursday,  and  next  Thursday  I  shall 
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be  married  ;  do  you  doubt  me  ?  Look  there 
and  there,^  she  cried,  tossing  about  the  heaps 
of  folded  linen;  "these  are  all  for  my  weddin?  ! 
these  are  all  for  my  wedding,  and  housekeeping 
at  Yeoverin  Lodge.  Ha.  ha !  will  you  be  bride- 
groom's man ;  *' 

"What  do  I  see  l"  exclaimed  Frank,  snatch- 
ing one  of  the  articles  as  the  name  caught  his 
eye.  "  Montravers  !  Is  it  then  he  :  Speak. 
speak,  Rose,  I  conjure  you ;  is  it  Ralph  Mon- 
travers, that  you  are  to  wed  P 

"  Yes,  none  other  than  he  : — Montravers. 
your  friend ; — Montravers,  whose  life  you  saved, 
saved  for  this,  for  our  wretchedness  and  his. 
Oh !  Frank,  can  I  be  his  ^ife  vdih  this  dis- 
tracted heart  I  Will  it  not  be  wrong :  Tell 
me  what  shall  I  do  !  tell  me,  tell  me,  I  say  ! 
Oh  !  I  am  ven*,  very  miserable.^ 

Tears  gushed  forth  copiously,  and  the  wild- 
ness  of  her  mien  was  subdued.  Frank's  arm 
encircled  her,  his  tears  silently  mingled  with 
her  8,  while  his  voice  was  applied  to  soothe  her 
anguish  with  the  gentlest  words.  But  not 
long  did  Rose  permit  herself  this  injurious 
comfort. 
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"  Even  he,**'  she  said,  *'  if  he  knew  all,  would 
scarcely  blame  this  behaviour  for  once.  But  it 
must  never  be  repeated,  Frank ;  never  !"  Then 
starting  suddenly  from  him,  "  What  time  is 
it  r  she  exclaimed  ;  "  he  is  to  be  here  at  two. 
Tell  me  the  hour.*' 

"  And  do  you  think,"  said  Frank,  again 
snatching  her  hand;  '•  do  you  think  that  I  shall 
resign  you  when  assured  of  your  love ;  or  do 
you  think  that  ^Nlontravers  will  accept  your 
hand  witliout  your  heart  I  This  mistake  must 
be  explained ;  do  not  wring  your  hands  so 
hopelessly;    all  will  yet  be  well.'" 

"  Ah  I  Frank,  you  do  not  know  how  he 
loves  I  What  would  you  have  me  do  J  I  can- 
not indeed,  I  cannot  purchase  my  own  happi- 
ness at  the  cost  of  his." 

"  And  does  mine,  then,  count  for  nothinL' 
with  vcu  r  returned  he,  reproachfully. 

"  Yes,  yes,  much,"  resumed  Rose  hurriedly ; 
"but  think,  Frank,  he  has  been  wronged 
already  by  a  cold  love,  all  unworthy  of  him  ; 
and  how  can  I  bear  to  inflict  this  pang  upon 
his  noble  heart  ?     Oh  !  how  he  would  scorn  mj' 
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falseness,  my  base  ingratitude !  To  what  a 
state  have  I  fallen  !  I  hate  and  despise  myself: 
but  I  will  rather  die  than  see  that  beautiful  lip 
curl  at  my  baseness  with  contempt,  or  behold 
that  eye  that  has  beamed  upon  me  with  such 
passionate  tenderness  averted  in  just  displea- 
sure ;  that  brow " 

"  By  heavens  !  this  is  too  much  ! "  cried 
Frank,  interrupting  the  progress  of  the  picture 
which  her  imagination  painted  so  vividly  as  to 
make  her  forget  the  present  reality.  "  You 
love  him.  Rose  !  I  see  you  do  ;  and  how  should 
it  be  otherwise  ?  Has  he  not  all  that  I  have 
not :  station,  fortune,  scholarly  education.  He 
can  cover  you  with  gold  and  gems ;  he  can 
make  the  farmer's  daughter  a  leader  of  fashion, 
the  mistress  of  houses  and  retinues  of  servants. 
What  woman  could  turn  from  these  to  a  hum- 
ble home,  with  nought  but  a  thing  so  con- 
temptible as  a  poor  man's  love  to  recommend 
it!" 

"  In  mercy,  silence,  Frank  !  You  speak  in 
passion.  We  are  wretched  enough  already  ; 
let  us  at  least  continue  friend-s.     And,  oh  !  can 
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you  think  that  the  temptations  of  rank  and 
splendour  of  establishment,  could  for  a  moment 
weigh  with  me  against  the  love  which  has  been 
my  heart's  secret  treasure  for  years,  when 
sorrow  was  but  a  name  ?  You  know  me  not, 
Frank  Merrival!" 

"  I  acquit  you  of  the  love  of  wealth,  then," 
resumed  Frank ;  "  but  so  gentle  a  heart  has 
not  been  able  to  resist  the  flatteries  of  that 
*  beautiful  lip ' —  the  homage  of  so  noble  a  form 
— the  passionate  tenderness  of  such  love-beam- 
ing eyes, — how  went  the  pretty  words  ?  Yet 
forgive  me,  Rose,"  he  continued,  interrupting 
his  bitter  speech  as  his  ear  caught  her  con- 
vulsive sobs  :  "  I  am  unkind,  I  am  cruel — a 
brute — to  talk  thus  !  I  know  that  Montravers 
is  all  and  more  than  all  you  have  described ; 
and  you  had  been  more  than  woman  could  you 
resist  such  a  man.  My  own  cursed  folly,  I 
suppose,  in  that  absurd  letter  must  be  your 
excuse, — (no  doubt  you  were  all  eager  to  find 
one)  : — and  now,  since  it  is  so,  let  us  part !  God 
bless  you  !  and  may  you  be  happy.  It  shall 
never  be  said  that  Frank  Merrival  stood  in  the 
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way  of  the  girl  whom  lie  loves,  and  the  friend 
who  has  served  him  ;  and  it  matters  little  what 
becomes  of  the  unlucky  dog  who  has  well  nigh 
spoilt  their  happiness  ;  the  sea  is  wide  enough 
any  way.  Come,  Rose,''  he  added,  dashing  a 
tear  from  his  eye,  ''  give  me  one  kiss  to  bear 
with  me  to  the  world's  end,  and  then  I  will 
keep  out  of  the  way  while  need  is,  and  pray  that 
you  and  he  may  be  happy,  though  I  cannot." 

He  opened  his  arms,  and  Rose  flung  herself 
into  them,  sobbing  almost  to  suffocation. 

"  He  cannot  love  you  better  than  I  have 
done,"  said  Frank,  straining  her  to  his  heart 
in  a  close  embrace. 

"  I  can  never  love  him  half — half  so  well  as 
you,  my  own  Frank,"  cried  Rose.  "  You  shall 
not  be  the  sacrifice  !  I  will  tell  him  all ;  I 
will  brave  his  scorn,  and,  worse  than  that,  his 
wretchedness.  I  will  shew  him  that  a  hand 
without  a  heart  is  nothing.  I  could  have 
learnt  to  love  him,  if  you  had  been  another's, — 
but  now,  I  cannot ; — I  will  not  deceive  him  !" 

"  My  noble  girl !"  cried  Frank.  He  drew 
her  gently  to  a  seat,  and  at  length  they  under- 
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stood  each  other.  They  talked  much  of  their 
situations,  and  became  gradually  calmer. 

While  thus  engaged  the  door-bell  sounded. 

*'  It  is  he !"  said  Rose,  growing  pale  and 
trembling. 

"  Courage,"  whispered  Frank  :  "  thus  it 
stands  :  if  he  consents  to  resign  you,  well ;  if 
not " 

He  added  no  more,  but  stept  towards  the 
door,  while  Rose  instinctively  shrank  within 
the  shadow  of  the  curtained  window. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Cipriano.  Ay  de  mi, 

Que  tanto  amor  desconfies! 
Clarin.         Ay  de  mi! 
Moscon.  Ay  de  mi  tambien ! 

Clarifk,         Llamar  a  este  sitio  es  bien 

La  isla  de  los  Ay  de  mies. 

Calderon. 

Frank,  as  I  have  said,  stepped  towards 
the  door  on  hearing  the  approach  of  Montra- 
vers,  in  order  to  give  Rose  a  moment  to  com- 
pose herself;  and  on  him  accordingly  the  eyes 
of  the  new  comer  fell  on  entering  the  apart- 
ment. 

"  Merrival ! — my  dear  fellow,  how  are  you  i 
When  came  you  hither  ?  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
any  way !"  was  the  cordial  greeting ;  but  the 
proffered  hand  was  not  seized  with  the  frank 
eagerness  of  friendship,   and  the  sailor's  coun- 
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tenance  shewed  embarassment  rather  than 
pleasure. 

Quick,  deep-drawn  breathings,  directed  the 
eye  of  Montravers,  that  was  instinctively  roam- 
ing in  search  of  the  object  it  best  loved  to  look 
upon,  to  the  corner  where  Rose  had  shrunk  in 
her  distress  and  fear;  and  in  a  moment  he  was 
at  her  side. 

"  Dearest  Rose,  you  are  -agitated  ;  you  have 
been  weeping.  What  has  happened  to  pain 
you !"  he  whispered. 

"  Oh  !  much — much  has  happened  !"  gasped 
Rose. 

"  Sit  down,  Merrival  !"  said  Montravers, 
scanning  his  features  attentively,  as  he  stood 
near  with  folded  arms  and  compressed  lips. 
"  You  have  something  to  do  with  this,  I  per- 
ceive ;  you  have  brought  some  evil  tidings,  —  is 
it  not  so  f 

"Speak,  Frank;  explain— I  over-rated  my 
strength  ;  I  cannot !"  cried  poor  Rose.  "  Oh  ! 
I  am  very  wretched  I"  and  burying  her  face  in 
her  hands,  she  sought  to  stifle  the  sobs  that 
burst  hysterically  forth. 
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"  Speak  !  I  implore  you,"  cried  Montravers. 
*'  I  cannot  bear  this  suspense  ;  it  is  misery  ! 
Something  terrible  must  have  befallen — speak !" 

"  Hear  me  then  !"'  replied  Frank,  in  a  voice 
hoarse  with  emotion.  "  There  has  been  a 
strange  mistake  here — thanks  to  my  confounded 
folly  ;  and,  true  enough,  misery,  to  at  least  one 
of  us,  must  be  the  consequence.  Be  calm, 
Rose ;  be  calm,  love,  if  you  can  ;  or  leave 
us  to  come  to  an  understanding  without  your 
presence." 

"  What  does  this  mean  V  said  Montravers, 
sternly, — "  this  is  unwarrantable  interference, 
Mr.  Merrival,  if  you " 

"  Ah,  me !  Montravers,"  cried  Rose,  "  hear 
me  !  Oh  !  if  I  could  be  the  only  one  to  suffer  ! 
But  no — it  must  be  told, —  Frank  is  not  mar- 
ried !''  Again  a  choking  sob  broke  her  utter- 
ance. 

"  Not  married  !"  said  Montravers,  a  vague 
dread  of  the  nature  of  the  communication  for 
the  first  time  breaking  upon  his  mind.  '*  And 
what  then  T' 

"  Why  this,''   replied   Frank  ;   "  you   know 
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rae  to  be  a  plain-sailing  fellow,  that  thinks  the 
straitest  course  the  best ;  so — since  the  thing 
is  to  be  done,  and  the  pain  cannot  be  lessened 
by  beating  about  the  bush ^' 

"  For  God's  sake,  to  the  point  ! "  interrupted 
Montravers. 

"  Well,  then,"  resumed  Frank :  "  Rose 
Morgan  and  I  were  brought  up  together,  as 
you  well  know,  and  we  loved  each  other  long — 
long  before  we  knew  what  love  meant ;  but 
when  here,  after  my  long  voyage,  I  knew  it  well 
enough,  and  so  did  she  ;  and  we  came  to  a  sort 
of  explanation,  for  the  form's  sake,  though  we 
neither  of  us  ever  doubted  the  state  of  the 
other's  heart — how  should  we?  So  we  made 
no  vows,  nor  promises,  only  that  she  was  to 
keep  true  till  my  return ;  and  then  came  the 
story  of  my  marriage, — confound  it ;  and  has 
threatened  to  ruin  as  fine  a  prospect  of  happi- 
ness as  ever  poor  fellow  pictured  to  himself  in  a 
night-watch." 

"  You  are  a  scoundrel,  sir  ;  or  have  acted 
like  one!"  said  Montravers  sternly:  "but, 
married  or  not  married,  your  faithlessness  sets 
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the  lady  free  ;  nor  can  I  imagine  for  what  pur- 
pose you  lino^er  here,  when  you  are  doubtless 
aware  that  in  another  week  she  whom  you 
so  basely  injured  for  the  sake  of  lucre,  will 
make  another  happy." 

"  I  never  injured  her  !"  exclaimed  Frank. 
"  Not  for  an  hour  have  I  been  false  to  the  girl 
of  my  heart !  You  have  all  been  shamefully, 
absurdly  deceived  !  Not  even  in  a  dream  have 
I  spoken  of  love  to  another." 

"  Pooh  !  pooh  !  young  man,"  rejoined  Mon- 
travers,  contemptuously;  "  you  forget  that  your 
own  hand  has  testified  against  you —that  I  was 
myself  the  bearer  of  the  precious  epistle  in  which 
you  were  enraptured  at  your  approaching  union 
with  a  Spanish  bride  !  This  tardy  lie  will  only 
avail  to  deepen  the  dye  of  your  dishonour/' 

"  You  are  deceived  !  I  swear  it  by  every- 
thing sacred  !"  cried  Frank  passionately. 
"Oh!  that  cursed  letter!  —  who  could  ever 
have  guessed  its  consequences  I  My  idiot  folly  ! 
Montravers,  you  should  know  me  better; 
■ — when  have  you  found  me  lie  ?  I  swear — hear 
me   now  !  —  I  solemnly  swear  in  the  face  of 
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Heaven,  that  the  marriage  you  talk  of,  was 
the  silliest,  the  absurdest  of  jests  ever  penned 
in  an  idle  hour  of  foolery,  by  a  baby  or  an  ass  !" 

"  It  was  a  strange  subject  for  a  jest  I'"*  said 
Montravers,  in  the  same  tone  of  contempt. 

"  Your  incredulity  will  drive  me  mad  !"  cried 
Frank,  wringing  his  hands  impatiently.  "  That 
you  should  have  believed  this  folly  ! — who  am 
I,  to  lift  my  eyes  to  theproud  Spanish  maidens? 
— the  thing  is  too  absurd.  Where  was  the 
time  to  have  done  it  in? — You  were  there — you 
should  have  known  better.  Out  upon  it ! — why 
I  had  not  been  a  month — scarcely  three  weeks 
in  port.  Oh,  you  cannot, — you  do  not  believe  in 
a  thing  so  wildly  improbable.  You  availed  your- 
self of  the  plea  to  win  my  llosebud  —  my 
treasure  from  my  arms.  But  she  will  yet  be 
mine ;  Rose,  dearest  Rose,  tell  him  so  !" 

The  young  man  was  about  to  throw  himself 
at  the  feet  of  the  trembling  girl,  whose  colour 
went  and  came  with  every  breath  she  drew ; 
but  Montravers  stepped  between,  and  seizing 
his  arm  with  a  strong  grasp,  flung  him  some 
paces  from  her,  exclaiming — 
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"Away,  sir!  He  who,  by  his  own  confes- 
sion, jests  at  once  with  the  most  sacred  things 
on  earth,  —  wdth  love,  with  marriage,  and 
with  truth,  is  unworthy  to  kneel  there.  She  is 
mine — mine,  by  the  ties  of  love,  of  plighted 
faith,  of  promise  ! — and  soon,  oh  !  soon,  by 
dearer,  closer  ties  ! " 

He  threw  his  arm  around  the  reluctant  girl 
as  he  spoke,  and  pressed  her  fondly  to  his  heart. 
There  was  a  momenfs  silence.  Frank  ground 
his  teeth  with  rage. 

"Would  you  kill  me  T  he  cried.  "What 
have  I  done  to  forfeit " 

"  Ah,  me  !"  exclaimed  Rose,  freeing  herself 
from  the  embrace  of  Montravers,  and  clasping 
her  hands  despondingly,  as  she  turned  to 
Frank.  "  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  it  was  now 
too  late  ? — he  will  not  resign  me  !" 

"  What  do  I  hear  T'  shouted  Montravers, 
springing  backwards  as  if  he  had  received  a 
pistol  shot. — "Is  it  even  thus?  Oh,  woman  I 
woman !" 

He  dashed  himself  frantically  against  the 
wall  with  a  force  which  shook  the  room  and 
groaned  aloud  in  his  agony. 
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Rose  and  Frank  looked  on  in  pitying  silence 
—  it  was  vain  to  struggle  with  a  grief  so 
strong;  but  in  a  minute  or  two  he  started 
suddenly  forward,  exclaiming — 

"  It  cannot  be — it  was  a  delusion  !"  then 
grasping  the  terrified  girl  by  either  wrist. 
*'  Tell  me,"  he  said ;  "  are  you  not  she  who 
was  to  be  my  bride  ? — are  you  not  she  who 
listened  to  my  vows  of  love — the  first,  the  only 
love  this  heart  has  ever  felt  ? — who  was  as  sun- 
shine to  the  desolation  of  my  spirit ;  who  made 
a  blooming  garden  of  the  wilderness  of  my 
heart,  with  joyful  singing-birds  to  make  music 
in  its  shade  ?  I  was  alone  and  desolate — life 
was  a  dreary  solitude,  my  heart  was  an  arid 
waste,  where  passions  pined  for  lack  of  water- 
springs.  Are  you  not  she  whose  eye  met  mine, 
and  made  me  see  in  the  world  a  paradise,  and 
made  my  heart  to  know  the  thrill  of  happiness? 
All  this  you  have  been  to  me !  —  You  will  not 
leave  me,  Rose  ?" 

As  frequently  happens,  agony  was  subdued 
by  speech  ;  and,  softened  by  the  plaintive  tones 
of  his  own  voice,  Montravers,  as  he  concluded, 
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gazed  into  the  face  of  Rose  with  an  imploring 
expression,  the  most  tender,  the  most  earnest, 
while  tears  gathered  slowly  into  the  large  dart 
orbs  which  seemed  of  depth  immeasurable.  It 
was  impossible  to  listen,  or  to  behold,  un- 
affected. Rose  wept  aloud  ;  and  Frank  ex- 
claimed, though  struggling  to  steel  his  heart  to 
carry  him  through  tlie  scene — 

"  Alas  ! — alas  !  but  this  is  grief,  indeed  ! " 
'^  You  do  not  answer,"  said  Montravers,  at 
length,  in  a  very  low  tone.  '*  Is  it  that  these 
tears  are  my  reply  ? — Say  yes,  and  I  will  drink 
them  as  they  fall,  as  the  parched  earth  drinks 
the  dews  that  are  to  cloth  her  again  with  ver- 
dure !" 

"  Rose,  Rose,  you  will  break  your  heart  with 
those  dreadful  sobs,""  interposed  Frank.  "  Mon- 
t ravers,  for  Heaven's  sake,  have  mercy  on  your- 
self,— on  us  !  and  one  way  or  another  let  us  end 
this  terrible  scene  !  One  must  be  wretched,  or 
two — or  all  !  Mine  is  the  older  claim  ;  but  if 
Rose  can  forget  the  links  that  have  bound  us, 
and  be  hap])y  with  one,  whom  I  must  confess  in 
every  way  to  be  the  worthier  suitor,  why  let  it 
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be  SO,  and  I  will  struggle,  as  best  I  may,  with 
the  first  sorrow  that  will  weigh  heavy  on  my 
young  heart." 

"  You  recall  me  to  myself,"  said  Montravers, 
folding  his  arms,  and  confronting  him  with  a 
proud  effort  of  composure  ;  "  for  that  I  thank 
you,  sir.  You  remind  me  that  it  is  the  part  of 
man  to  hope,  while  evil  only  threatens;  and  to 
bear,  not  bemoan,  when  the  blow  has  been  struck. 
This  scene  has,  indeed,  endured  too  long." 

"  Oh  !  if  to  fly  you  both,  could  give  you 
peace  !"  sighed  Rose. 

"  You  speak  of  resigning  her,"  continued 
Montravers,  still  addressing  himself  to  Frank  : 
"  it  is  well  for  you  that  you  can  bear  to  do  so  ; 
I  cannot !  It  were  to  relinquish  all  that  is  dear 
to  me  in  existence !" 

*'  You  used  to  be  noble-minded,  disinterested, 
self-sacrificing,"  replied  Frank.  "  Are  these 
principles  only  for  trifles,  and  to  fail  in  the 
hour  of  greatest  need  ?  We  both  profess  an 
ardent  love  for  the  same  object  ; — let  us  prove 
it  by  preferring  her  happiness  to  our  own — 
let  Rose  be  judge  between  us." 
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*'  You  are  confident  in  your  hopes  of  the 
result,  I  perceive,"  returned  Montravers.  "  But 
be  it  as  you  say  !  God  knows,  I  would  willingly 
purchase  her  happiness  with  my  blood  ;  and  I 
had  hoped  to  spend  a  life  in  seeking  to  secure 
it  ! — Speak,  Rose  !  The  heart  which  you  so 
lately  blessed  me  by  accepting,  again  lies  at  your 
mercy, — to  receive — or  to  reject.  I  speak  not 
of  my  right,  for  if  I  have  indeed  lost  your 
love,  or  if  I  have  never  truly  possessed  it,  worth- 
less indeed  were  the  hand  which  compulsion 
alone  made  mine. — Decide  !'' 

"  Rose,  Rose,  remember  !"  cried  Frank,  im- 
ploringly, "  be  true  to  yourself  and  me  !" 

"  Peace,  sir !"  exclaimed  Montravers. 

"  Alas!  what  shall  I  say?  faltered  the  agi- 
tated girl.  "  How  cruel  a  fate  is  mine !  Oh 
Frank !" 

"  You  will  be  mine,  will  you  not  ?"  said  he, 
stretching  his  arms  towards  her.  "  You  have 
told  me  that  your  heart  is  mine,  shrink  not  in 
this  moment  to  acknowledge  it  again." 

"  I  will  not !"  said  Rose,  firmly — '*  I  love  and 
elect  you,  Frank  Merrival."    And  placing  her 
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hands  in  his,  while  her  head  drooped  slowly  on 
his  shoulder — 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Montravers  !"  she  added  ;  "  forget 
and  pardon  one  who  is  all  unworthy  of  you  !" 
Had  Frank  proved  false,  you  only  could  have 
restored  my  happiness  :  but  since  he  is  faithful, 
how  can  I  repay  fidelity  with  desertion  V 

"  Why  this  is  well !"  cried  Montravers,  bit- 
terly ;  "a  decision  worthy  of  the  justice — the 
tenderness  of  woman — the  friendship  of  man  ! 
I — the  only  one  w^hom  none  can  blame  in  this 
matter — the  deceived — the  deluded — the  wrong- 
ed— I  must  be  the  sacrifice  !  Without  home 
— without  kindred — without  friend — /  am 
deemed  the  fittest  object  for  farther  sufferings, 
for  I  am  most  inured  to  bear  !  'Tis  well,  'tis 
very  well  !" 

"  You  saved  my  life  once,"'  he  cried,  turning 
suddenly  to  Frank  ;  "  did  you  save  it  to  rob  me 
afterwards  of  all  life's  happiness  ?  It  was  a 
cursed  boon  !  Oh  !  would  that  I  felt  even  now 
the  wild  waters  rushing  again  over  my  helpless, 
struggling  body  !  That  gasp,  that  agony,  was 
less  terrible  than  this  ?"  He  was  rushing  wildly 
from  the  room,  but  Frank  detained  him — 
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"  Do  not  talk  thus,"  he  said.  "  Dear  Mon- 
travers,  you  will  make  me  abhor  my  success. 
It  has  been  a  fatal  error  throughout ;  but 
surely  it  is  better  discovered  now  than  later. 
Our  gentle  Rose  could  never  have  been  happy 
as  your  wife,  if  she  afterwards  discovered  that 
she  had  done  injustice  to  her  more  humble 
suitor.  Cruel  as  your  destiny  has  been,  this 
should  afford  some  comfort." 

"  Comfort  ?"  cried  Montravers  ;  "  are  you 
mad,  to  speak  of  comfort  to  one  who  has  not  a 
joy  left  upon  earth  ?  Let  me  go,  Frank  Merri- 
val ;  let  me  fly  this  house,  where  in  one  brief 
hour  the  sweets  of  life  have  turned  into  the  gall 
of  bitterness  !     Let  me  go." 

"  Not  thus  !"  said  Frank  firmly.  "  Where 
is  your  pride,  your  manly  fortitude  ?  Oh ! 
Montravers!  for  our  friendship's  sake " 

"  Friendship  !"  exclaimed  the  unhappy  young 
man  ;  "1  have  no  friend  !  Henceforth,  though 
we  meet  in  the  burning  desert,  in  the  wildest 
solitude,  or  in  the  throng  of  men,  we  meet  as 
strangers  ;  and  yet,  for  the  sake  of  the  past, 
I  will  say  to  the  friend  whom  I  once  possessed — 
May  you  be  happy  !" 
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He  \NTung  Frank's  hand  as  he  spoke,  and 
opened  the  door  to  depart  ;  the  latter  rehn- 
quished  his  detaining  grasp,  and  sadly  turned 
away. 

*'  He  speaks  not  to  me  !"  cried  Kose  in  a 
voice  sharp  with  anguish.  "  He  is  gone 
without  a  word,  a  look.  What  have  I  done  I 
He  scorns,  he  despises,  hates  me !" 

"  Hate  you  !"  said  Montravers,  returning  at 
the  sound  of  her  voice,  and  gazing  on  her  with 
an  intensity  of  passion  that  made  her  quail 
before  him ;  "  hate  you !  I  love,  I  adore,  I 
idolize  you  !  Oh,  how  I  love!"  He  caught 
her  in  his  arms  and  strained  her  to  his  breast 
in  a  long,  long  embrace  ;  he  covered  her  brow, 
her  cheeks,  her  lips,  with  kisses.  "  I  love — 
love — love,"  he  murmured  frantically  at  every 
pause,  "  and — I  part  !" 

He  suddenly  relinquished  his  grasp,  struck 
his  clenched  hands  violently  on  his  brow,  and 
rushed  from  the  house. 

Rose's  long  shrill  shriek  rang  through  the 
chamber,  and  staggering  backwards,  she  sank 
senseless  into  the  arms  of  the  terrified  Frank. 
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There  was  a  moment's  hush,  like  the  silence 
of  death;  then  the  sound  of  many  feet,  of 
voices  in  alarmed  inquiry,  of  exclamations  of 
wonder  at  the  sight  of  Frank, — the  absence  of 
Montravers, — the  state  of  Rose.  He  heard 
them ;  but,  excited  as  his  mind  had  been,  they 
were  torture  to  him.  He  placed  the  poor  girl 
in  the  arms  of  her  alarmed  mother,  and  obeyed 
her  entreaties  that  he  would  depart. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

"  Forget  thee,  Meucia!  yes,  I  will  forget  thee, 
When  means  are  found  to  make  it  possible, — 
Thine  image,  independent  of  my  wiU, 
Where'er  I  am  is  with  me !  night,  day, 
Before  my  fancy's  eye  it  smiles  or  weeps." — 

Henriquez — Joanna  Baillie. 

Rose  suffered  greatly  during  several  days  from 
the  agitation  which  her  feelings  had  sustained, 
but  gradually  a  deep  and  tranquil  sense  of  in- 
ward happiness  spread  a  smiling  serenity  over 
her  features ;  the  restless,  fitful  irritability, 
which  had  of  late  disturbed  her  gentle  temper, 
was  replaced  by  the  cheerfulness  more  natural 
to  her;  and,  as  if  sensible  how  much  of  late 
she  had  been  occupied  with  herself,  she  was 
now  particularly  attentive  to  the  slightest 
VOL.  II.  G 
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wishes  of  her  mother  and  her  aunt,  and  returned 
the  affectionate  solicitude  which  she  had  so 
long  required  and  received  at  their  hands.  She 
had,  however,  sufficient  occasion  for  the  exer- 
cise of  her  patience ;  for  the  sudden  destruction 
of  all  their  plans,  the  utter  evanishing  of  visions 
so  bright,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  seemed 
about  to  be  realized,  was  too  much  for  the 
philosophy  of  either  lady. 

The  mother,  however,  soon  reconciled  herself 
to  the  change  in  some  degree,  by  the  evident 
improvement  both  in  the  health  and  happiness 
of  her  beloved  child,  as  well  as  the  real  pleasure 
she  had  in  finding  her  early  favourite,  Frank 
Merrival,  not  unworthy  of  the  esteem  in  which 
she  had  held  him.  She  confessed,  too,  that 
Montravers,  with  every  other  quality  that  could 
be  desired,  had  never  given  evidence  of  that 
firm  religious  principle  which  is  the  surest  foun- 
dation of  domestic  happiness,  and  which  she 
knew  young  Merrival,   with  all  his  gaiety  of 
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disposition,  to  possess.  "  Rose  had  perhaps 
chosen  best  after  all,"  she  said ;  "  she  felt 
most  for  her  father's  disappointment,  and  that 
of  the  poor  young  man  himself."" 

These  arguments  had  little  weight,  however, 
with  Mrs.  Massiter.     "Every  one  knew  best,  to 
be  sure,"  she  said,  "what  would  make  their  own 
happiness ;  but  she  did  not  think  her  niece  had 
been  such  a  fool,  after  all  the  good  offers  that 
she  had  been  at  the  pains  of  contriving  for  her, 
to  take  the  poorest  of  them  all !     Frank  Mer-* 
rival  was  a  very  agreeable  and  handsome  young 
fellow  she  could  not  deny;  but  so  was  Denni- 
son,  whom  she  let  slip  through  her  fingers  like 
an  eel ;  and  so  was  Montravers,  and  a  gentleman 
of  fortune  to  boot.    She  could  not  tell  what  the 
girl  would  be  at.    She  thought  Montravers  harl 
been  shamefully  used,  and  she  wondered  that 
he  had  not  challenged  Frank.     To  be  sure,  the 
latter  once  saved  his  life,  but  what  of  that  V 
In  truth,  the  worthy  milliner  could  ill  endure 
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the  gossip,  the  iniiendoes,  and  the  open  sarcasms 
of  her  friends  and  neighbours.  Miss  Stand iffe 
did  her  the  honour  to  call,  to  inquire  into  the 
particulars  of  "  the  shocking  story ;"  and  to 
learn  whether  Miss  Morgan  "jilted  her  lover," 
or  the  fine  gentleman  had  "found  her  out,  and 
turned  his  back  on  her."  In  either  case  she  was 
sure  her  dear  friend  would  want  her  advice  and 
knowledge  of  the  world.  She  had  seen  much, 
but  really  this  was  a  shocking  thing ;  but,  for 
her  part,  she  had  always  thought  but  poorly  of 
the  girl,  and  she  was  not  often  deceived. 

Mrs.  Massiter  defended  her  niece's  conduct 
and  quarrelled  with  her  genteel  friend,  in  whose 
acquaintance  she  had  so  much  gloried:  and  the 
latter  pathetically  bemoaned  to  her  next  visitor 
the  necessity  she  felt  of  withdrawing  her  pa- 
tronage from  Mrs.  Massiter's  establishment,  as 
there  must  be  something  radically  WTong  in 
her  management,  when  that  affected  young 
woman,  her  niece,  had,  to  her  certain  know- 
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ledge,  jilted  four  lovers,  and  was  now  amusing 
herself  with  a  fifth,  though  she  was  but  twenty 
years  of  age. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Rose  was  al- 
together insensible  to  this  prevalent  gossip ; 
but,  at  least  while  Frank  was  with  her,  it  gave 
her  no  pain. 

Though  the  unhappiness  of  Montravers  was 
not  forgotten,  Frank  could  not  help  again  and 
again  expressing  his  exultation  at  having  ar- 
rived so  opportunely  to  prevent  a  marriage, 
which,  when  the  mistake  under  which  it  was 
formed  should  have  been  discovered,  must  have 
caused  the  misery  of  all  concerned.  As  I'or 
Montravers,  he  said,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
for  a  moment  that  grief  so  violent  could  endure 
long  ;  or  that  a  young  man  of  his  fortune  and 
personal  attractions  would  be  long  in  finding  a 
new  object  for  his  attachment.  And  Rose, 
with  a  gentle  sigh,  would  reply,  that  certainly 
a  love  which  had  only  taken  a  few  months  to 
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ripen,  could  not  be  very  deeply  rooted.  Mean- 
while the  parties  were  utterly  estranged.  If 
the  young  men  met  in  the  streets,  Montravers 
turned  short  round,  or  passed  his  successful 
rival  with  averted  eyes :  and  I  am  here  re- 
minded of  the  words  in  which  some  one  has 
happily  described  the  passion  of  love.  "  It  is 
the  torment  of  one  ;  the  felicity  of  two ;  and 
the  strife  and  enmity  of  three."  The  picture 
is  exemplified  in  this  part  of  my  story,  but  the 
enmity  gave  more  pain  than  is  usual  in  such 
cases  ;  Frank  had  owed  too  much  to  the  friend- 
ship of  Montravers,  to  see,  without  deep  regret, 
his  total  estrangement.  His  friend  was  the 
price  he  had  paid  for  his  mistress. 

Perhaps  these  regrets,  natural  to  a  young  and 
feeling  heart,  were  strengthened  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  no  other  friend  so 
capable  of  affording  him  assistance  in  his  pro- 
fession. Mr.  Parr,  indeed,  whose  name  we 
have    before    mentioned,    introduced    him    to 
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several  merchants  of  his  acquaintance ;  but  his 
youth  was  greatly  against  him.  Most  of  them 
would  be  willing  to  send  him  as  mate  on  board 
their  vessels,  but  required  persons  of  longer 
experience  for  their  captains. 

While  a  mate,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  denied 
him  their  daughter,  and  without  her  he  was 
determined  not  to  sail — he  could  not  bear  to 
leave  her  again  exposed  to  the  chances  which 
had  already  so  nearly  robbed  him  of  her ;  and 
she,  too,  shrank  from  the  possibility  of  again 
meeting  Montravers,  until  she  should  be  a  wife. 

Frank  had  been  Mrs.  Morgan's  escort  on  her 
return  to  Woodlee — which  took  place  as  soon 
as  Rose's  health  seemed  quite  re-established — 
and  had  quite  regained  his  place  in  that  kind 
matron's  heart ;  but  from  her  husband,  as  well 
as  from  his  own  family,  his  reception  had  been 
somewhat  cool.  The  joke,  which,  in  a  frolic 
mood  had  seemed  to  poor  Frank  so  capital,  in 
the  eyes  of  his  family  was  a  very  strange,  and, 
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at  best,  a  dull  one.  The  loss  of  the  supposed 
noble  and  wealthy  daughter-in-law  was  even 
more  keenly  regretted  in  one  family,  than  that 
of  the  equally  desirable  son-in-law  was  in  the 
other.  Farmer  ^lerrival  said  that  he  had  too 
many  sons,  to  allow  him  to  help  any  of  them  to 
marry.  Frank  must  get  a  wife  that  could  keep 
him,  if  he  wanted  to  wed;  and  meanwhile  must 
fifjht  on  for  himself. 

So  Frank  returned  to  London,  and  there 
spent  his  time  and  his  small  means,  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  gain  employment. 

As  week  after  week  passed  on,  his  hopes 
became  gradually  more  faint ;  his  spirits  sank 
often,  despite  their  natural  elasticity,  and 
Rose's  cheerfulness  fluctuated  with  his.  Thus, 
these  two  young  people  were  taught  that  love 
sufficeth  not  to  happiness,  though  it  may  some- 
times be  a  Lethe  to  sorrow,  and  a  sunshine  in 
darkness ;  and  thus  they  were  first  brought  to 
feel  those  cares  of  life  which  rest  on  tlie  ''how 
to  liver 
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Rose,  from  her  share  in  the  millinery  busi- 
ness, was  entitled  to  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds, 
which  she  freely  placed  at  Frank's  disposal ; 
but  he  refused  to  touch  it,  and  resisted  the 
temptation  which  this  little  fortune  held  out  to 
immediate  marriage  ;  though  hopes  and  spirits 
sank  lower  and  lower,  with  every  fruitless  effort 
to  gain  employment. 

Rose  was  still  further  pained  by  fancying  her 
aunt  less  kind  to  her  than  formerly.  In  truth, 
Mrs.  Massiter  cooled  towards  Frank  as  she 
saw  his  poor  prospects  of  advancement ;  and 
often  took  occasion  to  lecture  her  niece  sharply 
on  her  folly  and  obstinacy ;  and  Rose  felt  this 
the  more,  from  not  having  the  support  and 
consolation  of  Louisa  Gray's  society ;  for  the 
latter  had  returned  to  her  family,  to  prepare  for 
her  marriage  with  our  friend  Dennison. 

At  length,  when  poor  Frank  entirely  de- 
spaired of  success  from  his  own  exertions,  or 
the   applications    of  the    few    friends   he    had 
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made,  one  of  those  happy  accidents,  by  which 
Providence  so  frequently  interferes  to  help 
men  when  they  have  ceased  to  expect  else- 
where, relieved  him  at  once  from  his  embarrass- 
ments. 

He  walked  one  afternoon  with  Rose  to  St. 
James's  Park ;  they  rested  topjether  on  one  of 
the  seats,  apart  from  other  idlers,  and  entered 
into  a  conversation  concerning  their  future 
plans,  with  even  sadder  hearts  than  usual. 

"  It  must  be  so,"  said  Frank ;  "  I  am  re- 
duced almost  to  my  last  pound,  and  poverty 
does  not  allow  the  indulgence  of  even  our 
sweetest  feelings " 

"  Oh,  Frank,  indeed,  you  must  not  leave  me 
again !"  exclaimed  Rose  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
''  Think  how  unhappy  I  should  be  all  the  time 
you  were  away !    Dear  Frank,  you  must  not  go !" 

"  How  then,  love  ?  I  cannot  live  upon  no- 
thing; and  your  money  I  have  positively  vowed 
not  to  touch.  What  would  your  family  think 
of  me  in  such  a  case  ?" 
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"  Nothing  but  good,  Frank.  Is  not  this 
false  pride  ?  What  is  the  money  to  me,  com- 
pared to  your  society?  Try  a  little  while 
longer,  at  least  V 

"  Fve  applied  to  every  merchant  in  the  city, 
I  believe,"  returned  Frank  gloomily  ;  "  consider, 
Rose,  a  voyage  is  soon  over.  I  shall  give  satis- 
faction as  mate ;  and  then,  when  they  find 
what  I  can  do,  perhaps  the  next  time  they  may 
be  glad  to  give  me  command  of  a  ship ;  and 
then — and  then  sweetest !  you  will  be  mine — 
dearer,  if  possible,  from  the  long  delay ."' 

"  I  would  not  persuade  you  against  your 
interests,"  sighed  Rose.  '*  I  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  another  separation ;  but,  if  it  must 

be  so  indeed 1  shall  only  say ;  Go,  Frank, 

and  be  true  to  me  !" 

She  smiled  as  she  concluded,  and  Frank 
pressed  her  nearer  to  his  heart  and  gently 
kissed  her. 

*'  Oh,  Frank — there  are  persons  coming  !'' 
cried  Rose,  covered  with  blushes. 
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In  fact,  a  family  group  was  approaching,  and 
a  little  boy  of  about  three  years  old  left  his 
mother's  hand,  and  running  forward,  tried  to 
climb  upon  the  bench  at  one  end  of  which  our 
lovers  were  seated. 

"  What  a  beautiful  child  !"  exclaimed  Rose, 
further  to  hide  her  embarrassment. 

"  So  he  is !"  said  Frank,  lifting  him  up. 
"  Who  is  the  little  fellow  so  like  !  I  do  think 
— yes  it  is,  Rose  ;  he  is  the  very  picture  of 
Harry  Mant !" 

The  lady,  followed  by  a  nurse  and  baby, 
came  up  at  this  moment,  and  Frank  rising  to 
make  room  for  her,  examined  the  countenance 
of  the  former  with  attention.  Something  of 
doubtful  recognition  might  be  read  in  her 
features  also,  as  she  thanked  him  for  his  little 
act  of  politeness  ;  and  Frank,  confirmed  in  his 
opinions,  ventured  to  address  her. 

"  I  think  I  can  hardly  be  mistaken,  madam," 
said  he,  "  in  believing  that  we  have  met  before, 
in  very  different  scenes  from  this  T 
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'*  It  must  be  Mr.  Merrival !''  cried  the  lady. 
"  How  glad  I  am  to  meet  you  again  thus 
strangely  !  I  should  hardly  have  ventured  to 
speak  to  you  ;  however,  a  few  years  produce  so 
great  a  change  in  youth." 

"  I  thought  I  could  not  be  mistaken  in  one 
so  well  remembered  as  Mrs.  Mant,"  said  Frank, 
as  they  shook  hands  long  and  cordially. 

"  That  is  no  longer  my  name,"  replied  the 
lady,  smiling,  though  somewhat  sadly ;  "  new 
ties  have  been  mercifully  permitted  to  replace 
those  so  rudely  severed  :  my  little  boy  here, 
and  that  sleeping  baby,  are  the  children  of 
General  Mortimer.  I  have  called  him  Harry  ; 
do  you  not  think  him  like  my  lost  one  V 

"  I  do,  indeed,"  replied  Frank,  taking  the 
child  in  his  arms  ;  "  I  even  remarked  the  like- 
ness before  you  came  up, — did  I  not,  Rose  T' 

*'  You  must  introduce  me  to  your  compa- 
nion," said  Mrs.  Mortimer,  courteously.  "  Is 
she  vour  sister  V* 
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"  Dearer  still/"*  returned  young  Merrival,  in 
a  low  voice,  "  though  not  yet  so  near." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !"  returned  Mrs.  Mortimer  ; 
and  the  introduction  was  gone  through  in  form. 

"  E-ose  is  no  stranger  to  the  circumstances 
of  our  former  acquaintance,"  resumed  Frank. 
"  I  have  seen  her  weep  often  over  the  relation 
of  those  miserable  events."" 

"  Do  not  let  us  talk  of  them  now,"*'  said  Mrs, 
Mortimer.  "  Miss  Morgan  and  I  must  not 
commence  our  acquaintance  in  sadness :  you 
will  both  dine  with  me  to-day,  will  you  not  ? — 
and  then  we  shall  have  abundant  time  for  dis- 
cussing both  our  past,  but  never-to-be-forgotten, 
griefs,  and  our  present  or  future  happiness." 

Frank  and  Kose  exchanged  telegraphic 
glances ;  but  Mrs.  Mortimer,  observing  their 
hesitation,  added, 

'*  Come,  come,  Mr.  Merrival,  I  cannot  part 
with  you  so  easily,  after  so  long  a  separation  ; 
I    must  insist  on  having  your  sympathy  with 
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my  joys,  as  with  my  sorrows  ;  and  the  General 
is  quite  as  famihar  with  your  name,  as  my 
young  friend  here  can  be  with  mine." 

"  Well,  then,  Rose,"  cried  Frank,  "  I  will 
just  run  and  tell  your  aunt  not  to  expect  you, 
and  return." 

*'  Do  so,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Mortimer.  '*  My 
carriage  is  waiting,  and  I  shall  take  Miss 
Morgan  home  with  me,  at  once ;  you  can  join 
us  in  Berkeley -square.  And  so,  my  dear,"  she 
added,  turning  to  Rose,  *'  if  you  want  any  little 
articles  for  a  change  of  apparel,  give  your  di- 
rections ;  and  do  not  be  angry  with  me  for  in- 
terrupting your  tete-a-tete." 

These  preliminaries  arranged.  Rose  entered 
the  carriage  with  her  new  and  distinguished 
friend,  and  her  children.  Rose  was  not  free 
from  a  timid  embarrassment  at  a  situation  and 
a  companionship  so  new  to  her.  Mrs.  Morti- 
mer, at  first,  was  solicitous  to  remove  it  by 
drawing   her   into   conversation ;    but   finding 
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that  she  did  not  succeed  in  placing  her  at  her 
ease,  she  wisely  left  to  Rose  the  task  of  break- 
ing the  next  silence.  After  some  hesitation, 
our  heroine  said  she  wished  that  she  had  left 
Frank  alone  to  accept  her  invitation. 

"  He  did  not  tell  you,  madam,  that  I  was 
only  a  milliner,  or  you  would  not  have  been  so 
condescending  :  but  I  will  return  home  now,  if 
you  will  allow  me/"* 

Mrs.  Mortimer  at  once  understood  the  mo- 
dest simplicity  of  the  speaker's  character ;  the 
barrier  was  thrown  down,  and  the  reserve  of 
strangers  existed  no  more  between  them:  ere 
they  arrived  in  Berkeley-square,  Rose  found 
personal  attachment  added  to  the  interest  she 
had  always  felt  in  her  new  friend;  and  she 
only  doubted  whether  this  lady's  husband 
might  not  have  more  of  that  pride  which  gives 
inferiors  in  rank  the  bitter  pain  of  feeling  their 
inferiority. 

Seated  together  in   an   elegantly  furnished 
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drawing-room,  Mrs.  Mortimer  led  her  visitor 
to  speak  of  Frank  Merrival.  She  could  not 
have  chosen  a  theme  better  calculated  to  raise 
still  higher  the  favourable  impression  she  had 
formed  of  her.  On  this  topic,  Rose  was  all 
animation  ;  every  feature  sparkled  with  enthu- 
siasm, which,  bearing  down  the  chill  barriers  of 
reserve,  made  her  speak  with  all  the  eloquence 
of  warm  and  genuine  feeling. 

Their  conversation  was,  however,  soon  inter- 
rupted by  a  ring  at  the  door  bell.  Rose  hoped 
it  was  Frank,  Mrs.  ^lortimer  thought  it  was 
her  husband,  and  both  started  when  the  foot- 
man threw  open  the  door,  and  announced 
"  Mr.  Montravers." 

"  Montravers !  oh,  what  shall  I  do !"  cried 
Rose,  catching  hold  of  Mrs.  Mortimer's  arm 
convulsively. 

"  You  know  him  then  V  asked  this  lady, 
advancing  towards  the  newly-entered  guest. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  come  to-day,  Mr.  Mon- 
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travel's  ;  young  Merrival  is  to  dine  here, — we 
shall  be  quite  a  party  of  old  friends !" 

Montravers  made  no  reply;  he  stood  as  if 
transfixed ;  his  eyes  were  riveted  intently  on 
Rose, — a  slight  frown,  as  of  pain,  contracted 
his  lofty  brow,  and  his  cheek  was  very  pale. 
Mrs.  Mortimer  turned  with  some  surprise  to 
Rose,  who  trembled  visibly,  and  her  eyes  were 
bent  upon  the  ground. 

"  What  is  this  ?"  she  asked,  addressing  first 
one,  and  then  the  other  of  her  visitors. 

Neither  answered  ;  but  Montravers  advanced, 
and  took  Rose's  unwilling  hand,  and  in  a  voice 
of  much  emotion,  said  : 

"  I  did  not  expect  this  meeting,  Miss  Mor- 
gan!" 

"  Oh,  nor  I  !"  gasped  Rose ;  and  again  there 
was  silence. 

"Is  he  here?"  inquired  Montravers,  suddenly 
relinquishing  her  hand  ;  "  I  cannot  see  him  ! 
I  must  go  I" 
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*'  Oh,  Mr.  Montravers,"  returned  she,  looking 
up  for  the  first  time,  and  venturing  to  lay  a 
detaining  hand  on  his,  "  wliy  should  you  shun 
him  thus  ?  If  you  knew  what  pain  the  sudden 
rupture  of  your  friendship  had  caused  to  him— 
to  me — you  would  forgive, — you  would  be  re- 
conciled." 

"  To  you.  Rose  T' 

"  Yes,  to  me ;  am  not  I  the  cause  ?  Oh, 
Mrs.  Mortimer,  if  you  would  mediate  between 
us  !  I  cannot  bear  that  two  friends,  who  owe 
so  much  to  each  other  as  Frank  and  Mr.  Mon- 
travers, should  become  as  strangers  for  my 
sake !" 

"  I  hardly  understand,"  replied  Mrs.  Morti- 
mer. "  Is  it  then  rivalry  that  has  broken  the 
band  of  a  friendship  which,  knit  in  the  face  of 
death,  ought  by  death  only  to  be  dissolved  f 

"  Do  not  speak  of  it,"  cried  Montravers,  hur- 
riedly. "  Oh,  madam,  you  know  not, — ^}'0U 
cannot  guess, — what  he  has  made  me  suffer ! 
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I  was  so  happy, — so  blest ;  and  now  my  future 
is  a  black,  joyless  void  !" 

''  Do  not,  do  not  speak  so  >\Tetchedly,"  ex- 
claimed Rose ;  "  you  will  make  me  hate  my- 
self; yet  what  could  I  do?  Oh,  Mr.  Montra- 
vers,  cast  at  once  from  your  heart  a  poor  girl 
who  was  never  worthy  of  so  hi^i^h  a  place  in  it ; 
forget  the  unfortunate  Rose,  and  then  the  life 
which  I  have  darkened  will  smile  again ;  at 
least,  reject  not  the  consolations  of  friendship, 
because  unhappy  in  the  object  of  your  love. 
Frank  pines  to  be  reconciled  ;  oh,  think  of  me 
also  only  as  a  friend,  and  you  will  yet  be 
happy." 

"  You  talk  in  vain,""  cried  Montravers,  in  a 
tone  of  deep  dejection.  "  How  can  I  ever  forget 
the  glory  of  the  only  sunbeam  that  ever  illu- 
mined my  joyless  life  ?  How  forget  the  sullen 
darkness  that  swept  at  once  over  the  glorious 
delusion,  and  left  me  to  a  gloom  which  may  no 
more  be  enlightened  ?" 
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"  There  is  one  sure  consolation  to  be  found, 
if  sought,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Mortimer,  in  a 
gentle  voice. 

"  There  is  none,  madam  ;  for  me,  there  is 
none,"  interrupted  Montravers ;  and  then  in  a 
wild  and  hurried  tone  he  continued  : 

"  See  you  these  mourning  garments  I  These 
are  for  the  last  of  all  my  kin,  my  merchant- 
uncle.  I  loved  him  little  in  life,  but  I  wept 
with  agony  as  I  laid  his  head  in  the  grave.  He 
has  left  me  alone, — quite,  quite  alone.  I  cast 
my  eyes  around,  but  the  world  is  all  one  un- 
broken desert  waste ;  — there  is  not  a  straw  to 
which  my  heart  can  cling !  It  was  not  enough 
that  my  childhood  should  watch  brothers  and 
sisters  sinking  successively  into  their  early 
tombs, — that  the  spring  of  manhood  should  be 
blighted  by  beholding  both  my  parents  perish 
at  once  before  my  eyes, — but  I  (saved  by  him 
you  call  my  friend)  must  drag  on  existence  till 
another  bolt  is  ready  to  be  launched  at  my  fated 
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head !     Would  that  I  had  died  ere  it  struck 
me  !     What  is  life  but  wretchedness  ?" 

"  Neither  then  nor  now,"  said  Mrs.  Morti- 
mer, while  Rose  wept  aloud,  "  could  death  have 
been  a  blessing  to  you.  Oh,  think  more  justly 
of  the  purpose  of  life.  If  it  is  wretched,  why 
gaze  so  stedfastly  upon  it,  as  to  preclude  the 
sight  of  aught  else  ?  Fix  but  your  heart  on 
the  life  beyond,  and  its  light  will  shine  through 
the  darkest  of  eartVs  griefs ;  you  will  no  longer 
think  life  a  gloomy  void, — no  longer  feel  this 
utter  desolation.  Have  I  not  also  felt  the 
misery  of  being  alone  in  the  world  I — yet  bless- 
ings smile  again  around  me,  and  my  griefs, 
though  remembered,  no  longer  wring  my  heart 
with  pain.  Do  not  give  way  then  to  this  des- 
pondency," she  added,  pressing  his  hand  affec- 
tionately ;   "  you  too  will  yet  find  happiness." 

Montravers  returned  the  pressure,  but  shook 
his  head  mournfully.  "  My  griefs  are  too 
recent,"  he  said ;  "it  is  in  vain  that  I  cndea- 
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vour  to  turn  my  thoughts  from  myself.  Sleeping 
or  waking, — beside  my  dying  uncle, — amidst  the 
busy  crowd, — in  solitary  study, — or  among  the 
vociferous  congratulations  of  acquaintance  who 
have  learnt  my  increased  wealth, — still  one  re- 
membrance is  paramount, — one  fair  face  is  ever 
before  my  sight.     Rose,  Rose,  it  is  thine  !'"* 

He  clasped  his  hands  before  his  eyes,  as  if 
to  shut  out  the  constant  vision ;  his  breath 
came  like  successive  sighs ;  but  all  else  was 
silence.  Soon,  however,  he  started  suddenly. 
"  Farewell/'  he  said  ;  "  this  should  not, — must 
not  be.  Farewell,  dear  friends ;  to-morrow  I 
leave  England, — perhaps  -for  ever.  I  go  to 
wander  over  the  earth  ;  I  know  not, — care  not 
whither.'' 

He  seized  a  hand  of  each,  pressed  them 
repeatedly  to  his  lips,  and  rushed  from  the 
apartment. 

'*  Stay  —  oh !  stay  one  moment,"  gasped 
Rose. 
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"  Return  to-morrow  !''  cried  Mrs.  Mortimer. 
But  their  words  reached  him  not,  and  the  two 
ladies  stood  gazing  on  each  other  in  silent  dis- 
may. 

They  had  little  time  for  further  conversation. 
Frank's  arrival  was  followed  speedily  by  that  of 
General  Mortimer,  and  then  came  the  an- 
nouncement of  dinner  :  but  after  this  a  long 
and  a  social  evening  afforded  ample  leisure  for 
mutual  and  confidential  communications. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  nothing  all  dinner 
time,  but  of  that  unhappy  young  man,"  began 
Mrs.  Mortimer. 

"  Oh,  madam,  I  am  glad  you  have  spoken  of 
him,"  exclaimed  Rose  :  "I  wish  to  tell  you  this 
strange  story  ;  yet  I  am  afraid  that  one  so 
good,  will  think  I  have  done  very  wrong  — I 
think  so  myself,  when  I  see  poor  Mr.  Montra- 
vers  so  very  unhappy  ;  but  what  could  I  do  ?  It 
would  have  been  still  worse  to  make  Frank 
wretched." 
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"  Indeed,  I  think  the  witness  to  such  a  scene 
as  that  wliich  took  place  before  dinner,  is  en- 
titled to  know  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
it/'  replied  Mrs.  Mortimer ;  "  and  if  I  can  be 
of  any  use,  it  gives  me  a  double  claim  to  your 
confidence." 

"  I  will  tell  you  everything,"  returned  Rose  ; 
"  but  stop  me  if  I  weary  you,  for  I  must  talk  a 
good  deal  about  myself,  and  begin  quite  at  my 
childhood."  She  accordingly  gave  a  full  relation 
of  the  growth  of  her  love  for  Frank,  the  cruel 
shock  to  her  heart  when  she  believed  him 
wedded  to  another  ;  the  ardent  passion  of 
Montravers  ;  their  engagement  of  marriage ; 
and,  lastly,  the  critical  return  of  Frank,  with 
his  unexpected  exculpation.  Mrs.  Mortimer 
listened  to  the  artless  narrative  with  deep  in- 
terest ;  its  first  effect  was  to  increase  her  pity 
for  Montravers  ;  but  wlicn  Hose,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  asked  in  the  humblest  tone  how  she 
ought  to  have    acted,   this  kind-hearted  lady 
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could  not  forbear  pressing  her  gently  to  lier 
bosom,  and  saying — 

*'  My  dear  girl,  do  not  think  that  in  feeling 
sympathy  for  Montravers,  I  blame  you.  His 
i-^  indeed  a  cruel  case — to  have  his  dream  of 
happiness  destroyed,  when  apparently  on  the 
very  eve  of  realization,  and  that  without  the 
slightest  fault  or  instrumentality  on  his  part. 
It  is  a  lot  hard  for  the  wisest  to  bear,  and  he, 
unhappily,  has  not  that  support  which  can  alone 
curb  the  too  warm  passions,  and  strengthen 
the  too  tender  feelings.  Still,  so  far  from 
blaming,  I  even  admire  your  conduct  after 
Frank  MerrivaFs  return.  If  there  was  an 
error,  it  lays  in  admitting  the  addresses  of 
Montravers,  when  your  heart  was  not  yet  re- 
covered from  its  allegiance  to  another  ;  but 
even  for  this,  in  such  a  difficult  situation,  I 
cannot  censure  you.     Frank,  perhaps " 

''  Oh  !  do  not  say  that  he  is  to  blame, " 
cried  Rose.    "  I  should  have  better  known  that 
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he  could  not  be  false  ;  it  was  a  foolish  thinfi;  to 
do,  certainly  :  but  he  is  too  much  punished  in 
the  loss  of  a  kind  and  constant  friend.  "When 
they  have  met  since,  it  has  been  quite  as 
strangers." 

'*  In  this  respect  worse  might  have  hap- 
pened," returned  the  General's  lady  ;  "  but  it 
is  a  thousand  pities  that  this  fine  young  man 
should  banish  himself  from  his  country  in  such 
a  state  of  mind.    I  wish  I  could  see  him  again." 

*'  Oh  I  if  he  could  but  find  some  lady  worthy 
of  him,  and  settle  happily  at  Yeoverin  Lodge  !" 
cried  Rose.  "  He  used  to  describe  it  all  with 
so  much  enthusiasm  :  how  we  should  live,  and 
what  we  should  do.  And  there  arc  so  many 
ladies  wlio  would  value  the  love  of  such  a  man. 
more  justly  than  a  poor  girl  like  me  could  do. 
and  be  better  suited  for  the  wife  of  a  rich  and 
accomplished  gentlemen.  Why  should  he  not 
see  all  this  ?  Do  you  not  think  he  soon  will, 
ma'am  ?     What  could  make  him   love   me  so 
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much  ?  and  languid  and  unhappy  as  I  was 
besides." 

'*  Many  persons,"  said  Mr.  Mortimer,  smil- 
ing, "  would  think  it  more  strange  that  Rose 
Morgan  should  reject  the  suit  of  the  wealthy 
proprietor  of  Yeoverin  Lodge,  than  the  rich 
man  should  entreat  for  the  love  of  the  pretty 
young  milliner  ;  but  the  equal  marriage  gives  a 
fairer  prospect  of  happiness.  But  when,  by 
the  bye, — if  our  brief  acquaintance  warrants  so 
delicate  a  question, — is  this  wedding  to  take 
place  r 

"  We  cannot  tell,"  responded  Rose  with  a 
gentle  sigh  ;  and  proceeded  to  lay  before  her 
new  friend  the  pecuniary  difficulties  which  yet 
opposed  their  union. 

"  Dame  Fortune  is  disposed  to  punish  you 
for  your  former  indifference  to  her  favours," 
said  Mrs.  Mortimer  cheerfully  ;  "  but  do  not  be 
disheartened.  My  husband  gained  his  rank  in 
the  East  India  Company's  service,  and  ho  has 
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some  interest  with  the  directors  ;  we  will  see 
what  can  be  done." 

Rose  began  to  express  her  thanks,  but  was 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  gentleman. 
Frank  seemed  in  high  spirits ;  his  open  coun- 
tenance glowed  with  happiness.  He  sat  down 
by  Rose,  threw  his  arm  over  the  back  of  her 
chair,  and  whispered,  "  General  Mortimer  has 
almost  promised  me  a  ship !"  Rose's  sparkling 
eyes  met  those  of  her  friendly  hostess  :  she  had 
heard  the  whisper,  and  there  was  a  world  of 
congratulation  in  her  gentle  smile. 

They  were  a  happy  party,  and  they  did  not 
part  without  fixing  a  day  on  which  to  renew 
the  happiness. 

Frank  had  gained  at  once  an  interest  in  tlie 
Generars  heart,  by  his  animated  and  almost 
reverential  account  of  Mrs.  Mant's  conduct  and 
sufferings  through  the  fearful  horrors  of  the 
thumler  storm,  the  sinking  of  the  "  Pearl/'  and 
the  lingering  anguish  of  the  desert  island. 
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The  facts  he  had  known  before  ;  but  tlie 
calm  courage  of  liis  beloved  wife,  described  by 
an  eye-witness,  was  new  and  dehghtful  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"  And  shall  not  Hymen  light  his  brightest  torch. 
For  this  delighted  pair  I" — Grainger. 

Two  days  afterwards,  Mrs.  Mortimer's  carriage 
stopped  at  our  milliner's  ;  the  lady  alighted 
and  asked  for  Miss  Morgan.  Rose  hastened  to 
receive  her,  but  was  closely  followed  by  her 
aunt,  who  poureil  forth  her  gratitude  for  the 
honour  conferred  on  her  dear  niece  by  General 
and  Mrs.  Mortimer  with  such  rapidity,  that  it 
was  some  time  before  that  lady  could  enter 
upon  the  subject  of  her  visit. 

When  at  length  Mrs.  Massiter  paused  in  her 
oration,  she  turned  quietly  to  Rose,  and  asked, 
with  a  smile,  if  she  saw  Frank  Merrival  daily. 

"  Oh  yes,  ma'am/"'    said  Mrs.   Massiter  has- 
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toning  to  reply  ;  "lie  is  a  most  assiduous  lover, 
I  assure  }ou,  and  a  very  agreeable  young  man  ; 
but  I  am  persuaded,  madam,  that  you  Avill 
share  the  regrets  of  all  my  niece's  family  and 
friends,  that  she  should  have  refused  a  gentle- 
man like  Mr.  Montravers  of  Yeoverin  Lodge, 
for  his  sake.  It  speaks  little  for  Rose's  taste, 
at  least,  ma'am.'* 

"  But  much  for  her  constancy,  you  will 
allow,"  returned  Mrs.  Mortimer.  "  However, 
my  dear,  I  will  not  detain  you  or  your  aunt 
longer  now  ;  but  since  you  expect  to  see  Mr. 
Merrival  this  evening,  you  can  engage  him  to 
be  your  escort  tomorrow  to  Berkeley-square. 
You  must  both  spend  the  day  with  us,  for  the 
General  wishes  to  introduce  his  protege  at  the 
India  House  ;  and  I  have  much  to  talk  to  you 
about.'*' 

Then  shaking'  hands  with  the  jri'atified 
Rose,  she  curtsied  slightly  to  Mrs.  Massiter, 
and  withdrew. 
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"  How  very  kind  !"  exclaimed  Rose,  in  the 
fulness  of  her  heart. 

"  How  very  proud  ! "  retorted  her  aunt. 
"She  had  scarcely  a  civil  word  to  exchange  with 
me ;  and  might  certainly  have  consulted  me 
about  asking  my  niece  to  dinner  without  my 
protection.  But  you  must  do  as  you  please,  I 
suppose/"' 

"  My  dear  aunt,  you  are  not  offended  at  this, 
surely?"  said  Rose  gently:  "or  you  love  me  less 
than  you  used  ;  for  formerly  such  prospects  of 
happiness  would  have  filled  you  with  pleasure." 

"  So  they  do  now,    dear   chikl,"    cried    the 

good-hearted  aunt;    "only  a  little  ill  humour 

will  come  over  me  sometimes  :    and  it  is  pro- 

vokino;  certainly  to  see  how  all  ray  schemes  for 

your  happiness  have  been  constantly  thwarted. 

I  have  been  trying  for  years  to  find  you  a  good 

husband,  and  you  must  take  your  own  choice 

after     11 ;  and  to  make  all  comi)leto,  somebody 

else  must  come  in  to  help  at  the  end  and  take 

away  all  ray  credit." 

n3 
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Rose  laughed  at  this  ;  but  she  embraced  her 
aunt  tenderly,  and  easily  talked  away  the 
lingering  pique. 

The  following  morning  Frank  and  Hose 
failed  not  to  be  true  to  their  appointment ; — 
they  went  buoyed  up  with  hope,  they  returned 
exulting  in  happiness.  The  young  sailor  had 
undergone  a  brief  interrogation  as  to  his  nauti- 
cal knowledge  and  experience,  and  was  pro- 
mised the  command  of  a  brig,  nearly  ready  for 
sea,  by  name  the  "  Palmetto." 

Again  and  again  he  poured  out  his  thanks 
to  the  friend  so  opportunely  raised  up  for  him. 

"  Was  ever  man  so  much  and  so  hopelessly 
indebted  ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  received  the 
congratulations  of  Mrs.  Mortimer.  *'  Dear 
madam,  it  is  to  you  also  that  I  should  be 
grateful, — your  husband  has  given  me  not  only 
my  ship,  but  my  wife  !'"* 

He  turned  to  Rose ;  she  was  gazing  on  him 
with  eyes  swimming  in  tears  of  happiness ;  he 
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caught  her  in  his  arms,  and,  in  repeated  kisses, 
i-elieved  the  exuberance  of  his  joy ;  then  laugh- 
ingly releasing  her,  he  bade  her  not  to  blush, 
for  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  Mrs.  jNlor- 
tinier  had  seen  her  in  the  same  situation  ;  and 
then  the  conversation  easily  turned  on  the 
difference  of  their  feelings  and  prospects  when 
interrupted  in  the  Park  so  opportunely. 

"I  wish  there  were  one  other  half  as  happy," 
said  Hose  :  "  Montravers  has  left  England, 
Frank;' 

"  Has  he  indeed  I  Well,  poor  fellow,  I  wisii 
ho  may  soon  forget  his  sorrows  in  new  scenes  f 

'*  He  seemed  unwilling  to  be  comforted,'' 
said  Mrs.  Mortimer.  *'  The  General  went  to 
his  hotel  the  morning  after  his  last  agitating 
visit,  in  the  hope  of  prevailing  on  him  to 
change,  or  at  least  delay  his  purpose ;  but,  as  if 
he  had  feared  interference,  he  was  already 
gone,  and  beyond  Calais.  His  purpose  was  not 
known." 
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"  I  have  often  thought,"  said  Frank,  "  of 
your  words  in  the  midst  of  wretchedness,  '  that 
we  might  all  live  to  know  why  we  had  suffered.' 
I  have  found  it  true  in  my  own  case ;  for,  to  say 
nothing  of  being,  perhaps,  the  better  fellow  for 
it,  the  friendship  of  my  companions  in  mis- 
fortune has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  good  that 
has  happened  to  me  since.  But  poor  Mon- 
travers  has  found  no  benefit  yet ;  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  nothing  but  grief  has  been  his  share." 

"  The  benefit  may  still  follow,''  remarked 
Mrs,  Mortimer.  "It  may  be  needful  for  him 
to  lose  all  ties  on  earth,  in  order  to  make 
him  seek  those  which  will  procure  him  heaven." 

"  But  you,  madam,''  inquired  Rose  timidly; 
"you  did  not  need  to  lose  those  you  loved  on 
earth  for  this  cause,  yet  you  were  equally 
bereaved  of  all  f 

"  Yet  that  wreck,"  replied  Mrs.  Mortimer, 
"  drove  me  back  to  my  native  land  ;  and  en- 
abled me  to  cheer  the  death-bed  of  one  dear 
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parent,  and  comfort,  in  life,  the  survivor. 
Moreover,  we  cannot  tell  the  bitterness  of 
sorrows  which  those  dear  ones  have  been 
spared  by  death.  We  may  not  at  all  times  see, 
but  I  hope  we  shall  never  cease  to  believe,  that 
'  whatever  is,  is  best.' '' 

"  I  think  so,  I  assure  you,  Laura,'"*  said  the 
General,  who  now  entered,  caressing  his  little 
Harry." 

"And  so  do  I,"  echoed  Frank  in  a  lower  tone. 

Rose's  hand  stole  into  his,  and  a  happy 
silence  succeeded.      What  more  shall  I  add  ? 

Mrs.  Massiter  was  once  more  happy  amid 
wedding  preparation.  Her  good-humour  was 
perfectly  restored ;  she  again  gossipped  among 
her  acquaintance,  and  talked  triumphantly  of 
her  niece's  friends.  General  and  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer :  she  even  ingeniously  enriched  her  dis- 
course with  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Mortimer. 
She  no  longer  accused  Mrs.  Mortimer  of  pride, 
but  remarked  that,  "  Though  the  daughter  of  a 
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baronet,  she  was  one  of  the  most  affable  women 
of  her  acquaintance." 

This  lady  had,  indeed,  good-naturedly  flat- 
tered her  innocent  foibles,  by  holding  a  long 
private  consultation  with  her  concerning  our 
heroine's  trousseau.  She  insisted  on  bearing 
the  whole  expense  of  it,  that  her  little  fortune 
might  come  to  her  unimpaired ;  but  left 
entirely  to  Mrs.  Massiter's  taste  and  judgment 
the  selection  of  the  articles. 

The  General,  on  his  part,  equi})ped  Frank 
with  various  cabin  luxuries,  some  costly 
nautical  instruments,  and  other  articles  which, 
however  desirable,  he  could  hardly  have  pro- 
cured for  himself. 

Nothing  was  wanting  that  friendship  could 
perform,  consistent  with  the  wishes  or  the  sta- 
tion of  the  almost  too  happy  pair ;  and  Mrs. 
Massiter  was  above  all  things  delighted  with 
the  promise  of  their  presence  at  the  nuptial 
ceremony.     That  the  General's  carriage  should 
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grace  her  door  on  such  an  occasion,  was,  she 
said,  ahnost  a  consolation  for  the  disappoint- 
ment of  not  seeing  her  niece  drive  off  in  her  own 
carriage  for  Yeoverin  Lodge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  came  down  to  the 
wedding,  with  Lucy  Merrival  to  take  the  office 
of  bridesmaid.  Louisa  Gray  was  also  present, 
but  smilingly  regretted  that  she  was  disquali- 
fied for  sharing  Lucy's  office,  by  having  a  fort- 
night before  taken  upon  herself  the  style  and 
title  of  Mrs.  Dennison ;  and  Dennison  himself, 
his  cheek  no  longer  hectic,  and  his  eye  no 
longer  dim  with  the  languor  of  dejection,  was 
among  the  first  and  warmest  in  his  congratu- 
lations. 

And  now,  having  collected  together  most  of 
my  dramatis  persona?,  and  brought  my  fair 
heroine  to  that  period  of  her  life  which  is  thought 
the  fittest  conclusion  for  a  work  of  fiction,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  I,  too,  mean  to  let  the 
curtain  fall. 
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But  not  SO.  Far  from  thinking  that  mar- 
riage terminates  a  woman's  history,  I  regard  it 
rather  as  its  commencement ;  and  though,  had 
this  been  indeed  a  fictitious  narrative,  I  might 
have  been  tempted  to  leave  the  parties  in  their 
present  happiness,  according  to  the  prevalent 
custom  ; — yet,  as  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  all  its 
material  points,  a  talc  of  truth,  I  shall  proceed 
to  relate  the  second  period  of  the  life  of  '•  Kose 
of  Woodlee,'''  hoping  that  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed her  tlius  far,  will  not  be  indifferent  to  licr 
future  fortunes. 


PART  II. 


THE  WIFE  AND  WIDOW. 


'  Man's  feeble  race  what  ills  await ! 
Labour,  and  penury,  find  rocks  of  pain, 
Disease,  and  sorrow's  weeping  train, 
And  death,  sad  refuge  from  the  storms  of  fate." — 

Gray. 


PART  II. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  Happiness  is  born  a  twin,  Love  being  the  parent." — Lodore. 

"  The  holy  vow 
And  ring  of  gold  (no  fond  illusions  now) 
Bind  her  as  his." — Rogers. 

Seven  years  of  unclouded  happiness,  —  seven 
years  of  uninterrupted  affection, — passed  lightly 
over  the  heads  of  Frank  Merrival  and  his  wife. 
Rose  thous^ht  of  the  sorrows  of  her  niai- 
denhood  with  that  smiling  incredulity  with 
which  we  are  all  apt  to  look  back  upon  griefs 
which  have  left  no  trace  save  on  the  memory 
alone.  We  recall  the  anguish  of  our  hearts, — 
the  despairing  thoughts  that  struggle  with  our 
reason,  the  gloom,  the  desolation  of  the  spirit, 
and  feeling  secure  in  the  possession  of  present 
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happiness,  we  marvel  that  we  so  ''disrjuieted  our- 
selves in  vain  ;"  and  drawing  a  moral  from  the 
past,  we  say  to  our  souls  :  if  misfortune  should 
return,  we  will  not  again  suffer  it  to  quench  the 
light  of  hope,  or  of  contentment ;  we  will  re- 
member that  "  sorrow  may  endure  for  the  night, 
but  joy  Cometh  in  the  morning."  Yet  when  the 
day  of  trial  indeed  arrives,  where  is  the  wisdom 
believed  ours  in  prosperity  ;  Too  often,  alas  ! 
it  is  forgotten  ;  and  the  present  again  exerts 
its  tyranny  over  our  hearts.  Yes,  even  with 
the  best  of  us  it  is  thus ;  though  when  our 
hopes  are  anchored  on  the  one  true  rock,  the 
weakness  is  transient,  and  less  despotic  in  its 
sway. 

Frank  continued  to  hold  his  employ  under 
the  East  India  Company ;  and  fair  winds  and 
happy  voyages  became  almost  tlie  proverbial 
attendants  of  the  "  Palmetto."  Rose  meanwhile 
learnt  to  love  her  varied  and  wandering  life  ; 
and  whether  in  port,  or  on  the  ocean's  breast, 
it  seemed  to  her  a  constant  holiday. 
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When  in  England,  there  was  ever  a  contest 
among  her  friends  who  should  claim  our  heroine 
as  their  guest.     Most  commonly,  she  hastened 
to  her  dear  parents  at  Woodlee,  and  divided 
her   time   between    them,    and   her   husband's 
family  : — but  sometimes  her  aunt  asserted  her 
right  to  a  visit,  and  sometimes  Mrs.  Dennison 
urged  her  claims  too  earnestly  to  be  resisted : 
and,  as  this  happy  wife  of  her  quondam  lover 
now  resided  at  Bristol  to  be  near  her  own  rela- 
tions, the  journey  was  too  long  to  be  undertaken 
for  a  very  brief  sojourn.     If  in  London,  Gene- 
ral and  Mrs.  Mortimer  also  invariably  invited 
her  to  be  a  guest  for  a  few  days  in  their  elegant 
mansion :     these     excellent    friends     rejoicing 
always  to  behold  the  happiness  they  had  pro- 
cured for  a  couple  so  interesting  and  deserving. 
After  a  few  years  however,  two  of  these  re- 
sources were  lost  to  Rose  ;  General  ^lortimer 
obtained  an  official  appointment  which  required 
his  residence  in  a  foreign   court : — and    Mrs. 
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Massiter,  having  no  longer  a  niece  for  whom  to 
make  matrimonial  speculations,  surprised  her 
friends  by  standing  herself  the  second  time  at 
the  hymeneal  altar. 

When  first  she  became  acquainted  with  the 
young  man,  she  looked  upon  him  as  the  lover 
of  a  girl  in  whom  she  was  interested.  In  the 
kindness  of  her  heart,  slie  eagerly  set  to  work 
"to  bring  about  a  match,"  and  stimulated  the 
gentleman  to  make  his  proposals  in  form  : — 
but  she  found  that  there  was  an  insurmounta- 
ble impediment  to  such  a  consummation,  how- 
ever devoutly  wished  for,  neither  of  the  parties 
having  the  means  to  provide  so  much  as  a  wed- 
ding dinner.  Young  Langdale,  however,  stated 
that  had  he  but  ^500  to  pay  down  as  a  pre- 
mium, he  was  secure  of  a  situation  in  Scotland 
which  would  make  him  comfortable  for  life. 

Mrs.  Massiter  listened,  and  pondered,  and 
hesitated ;  she  confessed  that  she  had  more 
than  that  sum  at  her  disposal ;  but  it  was  too 
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much  to  do  for  people  that  were  of  no  kin  to  her. 
and  sorry  though  she  was  for   the  lovers,  to 
help  them  in  this  way  was  out  of  the  question. 
The  young  Scot  then  changed  his  tone ;  he 
was  not  so  much  in  love  he  said — she  mistook 
the  matter  I    He  thought  Mary  Bright  a  pretty 
girl  indeed,  but  knowing  marriage  with  her  to 
be  impossible,   he  had   never   suffered   serious 
love   for   her   so   much   as   to   enter   into   his 
thoughts.     Indeed,  he  said,  she  had  not  suffi- 
cient steadiness  and  good  sense  for  his  taste, 
she  was  too  young  and  thoughtless.     For  his 
part,  he  liked  riper  charms,  and  cared  not  if 
he   never  saw    Miss  Bright   again ;    his   only 
serious  wish  in  life  was  to  establish  himself  in 
some   respectable   way;    he   did   not   wish   to 
degrade  himself  or  his  family  by  any  low  trade 
or  laborious  drudgery.    AVhen  ho  knew  how  to 
live  it  would  be  time  enough  to  think  of  marry- 
ing, and  ^Irs.  Massiter  would  see  then  that  his 
choice    would   not   be   long  delayed,    and  yet 
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would   not   fall   on   a    mere   child   like    Mary 
Bright. 

Perhaps  a  peculiarly  eloquent  look  accompa- 
nied these  words;  for  Mrs.  Massiter  sighed, 
cast  down  her  eyes,  and  almost  blushed.  She 
was  very  sorry,  she  said,  very  sorry  for  Mr. 
Langdale ;  she  wished  she  knew  how  she  could 
serve  him.  Then  she  shook  her  head, — looked 
at  him, — looked  down, — and  sighed  again. 

Mr.  Langdale  was  penetrated, — afflicted  ;  he 
ought  not  to  have  pained  so  feeling   a  heart 
with  describing  his  sad  situation. 
She  owned  she  pitied  him. 
Pity,  considering  its  well-known  kinsmanship 
to  love,   Langdale  hailed  as  a  good  sign.     He 
praised  again  her  feeling  heart,  her  soft  and 
soothing  voice,  her  mild  benevolent  eye, — the 
eloquent  mirror  of  her  soul.     He  praised  every- 
thing,  except  what  he  thought  most  worthy  of 
his  praise  ;  the  five  hundred  pounds  which  she 
had,  as  it  were,  in  her  hand.     He  was  sure,  he 
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said,  tliat  she  would  freely  serve  him  if  she 
could  ;  for  who  so  generous,  so  kind  as  she  ? 
And  then  he  profusely  thanked  her  for  these 
imputed  intentions,  till  she  thought  it  a  pity 
that  so  much  gratitude  should  be  wasted  upon 
one  who  had  performed  no  service  ;  and,  in 
short,  very  soon  after  this  interview  the  re- 
quired premium  was  paid,  the  situation  ob- 
tained, and  nothing  talked  of  between  the  two, 
but  love  and  gratitude  and  constancy ;  and 
Frank  and  Rose  arrived  from  their  fourth 
voyage  just  in  time  to  be  present  at  the  mar- 
riage of  Ann  Massiter,  widow,  to  John  Lang- 
dale,  a  bachelor,  quite  young  enough  to  be  her 
son,  and  even  the  youngest  of  half  a  dozen 
sons. 

Every  one  tliought  her  foolish  ;  but  that  sig- 
nified little — they  went  to  Scotland,  and  were 
forgotten. 

This  was  the  only  change  of  importance 
which  occurred  at  this  time  among  their  friends 
VOL.  II.  I 
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in  England.  Abroad,  the  patronage  of  General 
Mortimer  procured  them  introductions  to 
many  families  of  consideration  in  Calcutta,  and 
everywhere,  when  once  known,  they  became 
welcome  guests. 

Rose  failed  not  to  employ  the  leisure  of  the 
voyages  in  acquiring  some  of  the  accomplish- 
ments which  form  the  gilding  of  polite  society ; 
and  her  unimpaired  beauty  and  simplicity  of 
character  were  scarcely  more  considered  among 
her  friends,  than  her  graceful  manners,  and 
her  general  information. 

Books,  the  stolen  delights  of  her  earlier  life, 
were  now  her  daily  companions ;  from  every 
passenger  the  loan  of  their  selected  volumes 
was  implored;  and  the  miscellaneous  collection 
thus  perused,  gave  to  her  conversation  that 
variety,  which  perhaps  in  a  greater  degree 
than  more  solid  and  important  knowledge, 
tends  to  make  an  entertaining  companion.  She 
learnt  something,  too,  of  several  modern  Ian- 
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guages,  and  Frank,  who  gloried  in  his  wife's 
perfections,  shared,  at  least,  one  of  her  studies, 
—  that  of  music  ;  and  his  songs,  his  infectious 
gaiety,  and  genuine  good  humour,  rendered  him 
scarcely  less  universally  a  favourite  than  was 
our  heroine. 

Yet  with  all  this  enjoyment, — all  these  causes 
for  gratitude  to  Heaven, — the  doom  of  mortals 
was  not  reversed  for  them  :  they  had  many 
blessings,  but  they  sighed  for  more. 

There  may  be  moments  of  life,  —  but  these 
hardly  can  be  more  than  moments, — in  which 
man  feels  his  heart  so  full  of  happiness,  that 
nothing  further  is  left  him  to  desire  ;  otherwise, 
this  world  would  be  too  bright,  and  draw  our 
hearts  still  further  than  they  already  wander 
from  the  glorious  goal  to  which  each  step  of 
mortal  life  should  tend. 

The  happiness,  then,  of  Frank  and  Rose, 
though  unclouded,  was  not  perfect — for  they 
were  childless  ;  and,  year  by  year,  their  hopes 

I  2 
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waxed  fainter,  and  their  contentment  less.  They 
did  not  repine,  but  they  desired.  Their  felicity 
was  above  the  ordinary  lot  of  mortals,  yet  they 
felt  it  admitted  of  increase;  and  sometimes 
each  thought,  though  neither  said,  that  should 
it  be  his  unhappy  destiny  to  survive  the  partner 
of  his  joys,  the  want  of  offspring  would  make  a 
desert  of  the  remainder  of  the  pilgrimage  of 
life. 

Over  seven  years,  then,  though  crowded  with 
those  little  adventures  which  fill  the  memory 
with  bright  objects,  and  give  all  interest  to 
individual  history,  we  will  pass  thus  swiftly, 
and  bring  our  readers  to  the  time  when  Heaven 
was  pleased  to  hearken  to  their  prayers. 

After  a  voyage,  during  which  their  new  hopes 
had  drawn  still  closer  the  bonds  of  love  between 
Frank  Merrival  and  his  wife,  they  landed  at 
Calcutta,  and  in  a  few  weeks  became  the  exult- 
ing parents  of  a  daughter. 

"  I  have   had  but  one  moment  of  my   life 
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equally  happy !"  cried  Frank,  as  he  held  the 
tender  infant  in  his  arms,  and  gazed  on  the 
young  mother  with  eyes  beaming  affection. 
"  It  was  that  in  which  you  became  mine !  I 
have  no  longer  a  desire  ungratified  !  Are  not 
you,  too,  happy,  Rose  V* 

"  Very,  my  husband,'"  she  answered,  with  a 
gentle  smile ;  "  but  we  have  now  to  desire  the 
preservation  of  our  treasure :  wealth  brings 
anxiety." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Frank;  "  and  I  have  still 
a  grief.  I  must  sail  without  you,  I  fear  :  they 
tell  me,  that  you  will  scarcely  recover  in  time 
for  the  '  Palmetto' : " 

"  Certainly  not,  if  you  harass  her  with  much 
talking,'"*  interrupted  the  surgeon,  entering; 
"but  I  see  all  is  going  on  well." 

"  We  will  call  our  little  daughter  after  my 
sister  Lucy,"  said  Frank  ;  "  but  now  I  must 
leave  you  in  peace  for  awhile ; — good  bye, 
Lucy  !" 
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And  Frank  went  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Fielding, 
to  tiffin,  and  for  once  wearied  the  company  with 
the  very  excess  of  his  own  happiness. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  O  nostra  vita,  ch'e  tan  bella  in  vista, 
Com'  perde  agevolmente  in  un  mattino 
Quel  che  'n  molt'  anni  a  gran  pena  s'acquista." — 

Pttrarcu. 
"  Hopes  flatter  to  deceive ;  joys  dazzle  to  depart.'" — Dah. 

Each  succeeding  day  tended  to  confirm  Frank's 
happiness,  by  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
greater  stabiHty  ;  and  now  that  appointed  for 
the  sailing  of  his  ship  was  at  hand. 

Up  to  this  period  he  had  nourished  the  hope 
that  Rose  and  his  little  infant  would  ac- 
company him  on  his  homeward  voyage,  so 
rapid  had  been  the  recovery  of  the  young 
mother ;  but  a  sad  disappointment  awaited 
him.  Whether  from  over-exertion,  or  over- 
anxiety,  or  from  any  other  cause,  I  know  not. 
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but  the  .very  morning  on  which  he  had  hoped 
to  remove  her  on  board,  Frank  was  terrified  by 
a  summons  to  his  wife's  bedside :  he  flew 
thither  —  her  hand  was  burning,  her  hps 
parched,  her  eye  wild  and  glossy,  and  her 
speech  incoherent.  At  one  moment  she  knew 
Frank,  and  in  the  next  she  called  upon  the 
nurse  to  seek  him,  and  bid  him  see  her  before 
he  sailed  for  England.  It  was  too  evident  that 
she  was  in  a  high  fever.  The  nurse  had  slept  by 
her  charge  in  confident  security,  and  she 
awoke  to  find  her  already  on  the  verge  of 
delirium. 

Frank  sent  in  haste  for  the  physician  ;  then 
impatient  at  the  necessary  delay,  he  rushed 
himself  from  the  house,  and  met  the  palanquin 
of  Dr.  Beverley  already  approaching  ;  he  hur- 
ried him  into  his  wife's  chamber,  and  watched 
in  breathless  anxiety  each  change  in  his  coun- 
tenance. Till  then,  it  seemed  as  if  his  mind 
had  not  been  able  to  receive  the  idea  of  her 
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danger  ;  but  the  grave  features  of  his  medical 
friend  struck  sudden  anguish  to  his  heart. 

"  My  God,  I  shall  lose  her  !"  ho  exclaimed, 
and  bowing  his  face  upon  the  bed,  he  gave  way 
to  a  flood  of  tears  and  choking  sighs. 

"  My  dear  sir,  be  calm,"  said  Dr.  Beverley, 
''all  is  not  hopeless  yet,  though  the  fever 
truly  has  bad  symptoms,  and  has  risen  to  an 
unusual  height  for  so  brief  a  period  ;  still,  for 
her  sake  as  well  as  for  your  own,  1  entreat  you 
to  have  more  fortitude  and  composure  at 
present.     Hush !  she  speaks  to  you." 

"Is  that  Frank?"  cried   Rose,  starting  up 

suddenly,  and  gazing  wildly  around  her.  "Don''t 

cry,  dear  Frank  ;    though   our  little    Lucy  is 

dead,  we  are  spared  to  each  other.    It  is  the 

will  of  God,  who  gives  and  takes  away.     Poor 

baby  ! — whore  shall  we  bury  it?     Frank,   love, 

give  me  those  flowers  to  strew  on  its  grave  ; 

bring  me  some  English  flowers  for  my  babe. 

The  Indian  blossoms  are  made  of  fire;  only  feel 

them." 

i3 
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Frank  pressed  the  burning  hands  she  held 
towards  him  to  his  lips,  and  then  suffered  him- 
self to  be  drawn  aside  by  the  physician. 

''  You  only  excite  her  more,  sir,  by  your 
presence,"  said  he,  "  all  must  be  quiet  here.  I 
am  afraid  that  even  the  crying  of  the  infant 
will  disturb  her.""* 

"  My  child  !  my  child  !"  exclaimed  Frank  ; 
"  what  will  become  of  it  ?  Oh!  what  must  be 
done  ? — I  shall  lose  them  both ;  both  in  one 
moment, — and  1  was  so  happy." 

"  You  must  get  a  nurse  directly  for  the 
child.  Keep  it  away  from  its  mother,  and  have 
no  fear  but  that  it  will  do  well,''  said  Doctor 
lieverley ;  ''  but  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost, 
the  poor  thing  is  crying  from  hunger." 

"  I  will  go  myself,"  cried  Frank  ;  and  snatch- 
ing the  baby  from  the  arms  of  the  woman  who 
held  it,  he  hastily  wrapped  it  in  a  shawl,  and 
hurried  forth. 

Manv  noticed  the  frantic  father  thus  rushing 
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through  the  streets  with  his  little  charge,  and 
i'elt  a  wondering  pity  for  his  evident  distress ; 
but  ere  long  he  succeeded  in  his  anxious  search, 
and  hastily  making  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments with  the  nurse,  he  confided  his  precious 
child  to  her  care,  and  flew  back  with  a  heart 
lightened  of  half  its  present  load  of  anxiety,  to 
his  beloved  wife.  Ere  he  reached  the  house, 
however,  he  was  accosted  by  one  of  his  mates, 
saying  that  all  was  ready  for  weighing  anchor ; 
that  wind  and  tide  served,  and  some  of  the 
passengers  were  impatient  for  the  Captain  to 
come  on  board.  One  of  these  was  Mr.  Everard, 
a  civilian  of  distinction  in  Calcutta,  who  was 
going  to  England  on  important  family  aftairs. 
Frank  was  acquainted  with  him,  and  knew  that 
he  considered  every  hour  saved  of  infinite  im- 
portance ;  but  so  it  was  to  himself  also,  and 
he  scarcely  stopped  to  hear  the  message  to  the 
end,  but  rushed  on  distractedly. 

The  physician  was  still  with  Mrs.  Merrival ; 
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the  fever  was  increasing,  but  this  had  been  ex- 
pected. Life  and  death  hung  in  an  even  balance, 
and  still  in  her  delirium  she  called  on  Frank, 
and  bewailed  her  child  as  dead. 

"  This  is  not  to  be  endured,"  cried  the  un- 
happy husband,  flinging  himself  upon  the 
ground,  after  listening  a  few  minutes  to  her 
wild  delirious  speech.  "  She  thinks  me  absent, 
she  upbraids  me  ;  I  will  not,  cannot  leave  her  ! 
How  is  it  possible  to  leave  her  at  the  point  of 
death  ?  The  ship  must  sail  without  me  as  it 
may  !  I  leave  her  to  die  alone  ? — oh,  never, 
never !" 

"  But  with  God's  help,  she  will  not  die,'' 
urged  Dr.  Beverley.  "  Consider,  sir,  you  can- 
not serve  her  by  remaining  ;  and  I  pledge  my- 
self that  everything  possible  shall  be  done  for 
your  wife,  even  as  if  she  were  my  own.  You 
must  not  think  of  remaining  indeed,  sir  !  Con- 
sider how  many  others  are  obliged  by  their 
professions  to  leave  all  dear  to  them  exposed  to 
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a  thousand  perils  :  yours  is  no  new  case  !  My 
dear  Meirival,  you  must  go  on  board  at  once ; 
the  difficulty  is  only  increased  by  delay." 

As  if  to  second  the  counsels  of  the  physician, 
a  seaman  from  the  "  Palmetto  "  now  brought  a 
second  entreaty  for  the  captain  to  come  on 
board. 

"  What  is  the  '  Palmetto'  now  to  me,  Simon  T' 
cried  the  distracted  Frank.  "  The  lives  of  my 
wife  and  child  are  at  stake  ;  how  can  I  leave 
them  •     Tell  Mr.  Cutler  to  sail  without  me." 

"  That  you  know  will  never  do,  captain. 
But  is  the  lady,  then,  so  very  bad?  There 
scarce  will  be  a  dry  eye  aboard  if  ill  befals  her, 
so  good  and  so  'an'some  as  she  be." 

"  Aye,  you  all  loved  her !"  said  Frank,  in  a 
softer  tone  ;  "you  will  all  feel  for  me  :  and  you 
see,  my  good  Simon,  how  impossible  it  is  for 
rae  to  come.'' 

"  Nay,  I  can't  say,  cap'ain,  that  I  sees  that 
quite  so  well ;  'cause,  d'ye  see,  I  left  my  Bell 
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as  bad  as  well  could  be  in  my  last  trip,  yet  I 
found  her,  when  I  did  not  look  for't,  hearty  as 
ever  when  I  got  ashore  again  ;  and  so,  what  a 
fool  I  should  ha'  been  to  lose  my  pay  and  all 
the  means  to  keep  her  comfortable,  just  because 
I  liked  to  be  near  to  do  for  her  while  she  was 
ailing :  and  I  take  it  to  be  something  the  same 
with  yourself,  captain.  ^Moreover,  if  I  may 
make  free  to  say  so  to  my  betters,  duty  is  duty, 
you  know,  sir." 

"  Well,  well,  be  it  so !"  cried  Frank,  after  a 
moment's  consideration.  "  Tell  Mr.  Cutler, 
then,  to  expect  me  in  an  hour's  time." 

But  that  hour,  and  the  succeeding  hours, 
even  to  the  last  of  the  day,  passed,  and  many 
impatient  messages  had  been  transmitted  to 
him,  ere  Frank  about  midnight  tore  himself 
away.  Up  to  that  time  Rose  continued  in  the 
same  doubtful  state.  He  had  gained  nothing 
by  the  delay  but  some  hours  of  the  most  acute 
misery  he  had  ever  experienced,  and  the  night 
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gave  him  no  relief.  He  remained  upon  deck 
as  they  dropped  down  the  river  with  the  reced- 
ing tide,  his  eyes  constantly  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  city,  his  whole  mind  occupied 
with  his  suffering  wife  ;  so  that  if  any  spoke 
to  him  he  started,"  and  had  to  demand  at  least 
one  repetition  of  the  words,  ere  their  meaning 
reached  his  understanding,  and  even  then  his 
answers  were  often  wide  of  the  mark. 

This  state  of  mind,  so  foreign  to  his  nature, 
and  so  entirely  unsuited  to  his  situation,  could 
not  continue  long.  Once  fairly  out  at  sea,  he 
roused  himself  by  a  powerful  effort  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  customary  duties,  and  so  well 
succeeded,  that  those  who  were  strangers  to 
him  praised  hinj  to  each  other  as  the  most 
attentive  and  agreeable  of  captains.  It  was 
only  the  few  who  had  sailed  with  him  before, 
who  perceived  how  much  he  was  changed. 

The  song  and  the  laugh  were  no  longer 
heard  upon  Frank's  lips ;    infectious  gaiety  no 
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longer  attended  his  footsteps  : — for  the  partner 
of  every  joy  was  stretched  on  a  bed  of  sickness. 
The  billows  of  ocean  parted  them,  and  who 
could  say  but  that  the  deep  golf  which  parts 
time  from  eternity  mnst  not  also  be  traversed 
ere  they  should  meet  again  T 

Frank  would  stand  with  folded  arms  by  the 
hour  together  musing  on  such  an  idea  as  this, 
aa  the  ship  was  borne  onwards  in  her  tranquil 
eomae,  but  he  could  never  realize  it.  Hoee 
bad  seemed  so  entirelj  a  portion  of  himself 
that  he  could  not  comprehend  the  separation  ; 
he  eould  not  so  fiur  aecustom  himself  to  her 
absence  as  to  ceaae  to  kx^  for  her  at  his  side, 
or  to  listen  to  the  sweet  tones  of  her  voice; 
and  sometimea — nay.  often — when  all  was  still 
and  silent  around  him,  save  the  gentle  plashing 
<rf  the  waters,  and  the  occasional  voices  of  the 
aeamai,  he  woold  hear. — oh  !  how  distinctly  ! — 
his  name  called  aloud  by  that  loved  voice ;  and 
he  frould  start  forward  to  answer  it.   but  it 
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spoke  not  again.  In  the  sleep  of  night  he 
would  hear  it,  and  it  woke  him,  but  not  with 
alarm :  and  so  real  seemed  it,  that  reason 
could  not  at  once  disprove  the  sweet  illusion- 

••  1  am  not  superstitious,''  said  Frank  to 
Mr.  Everard,  '*  yet  the  belief  that  my  wife's 
spirit  is  freed  from  its  tenement  of  clay,  and 
hovers  around  me  with  most  watchful  love, 
srrows  stronger  within  me  from  day  to  day  : — 
why  else  do  I  hear  her  voice,  as  I  have  told 
you.  so  often  calling  on  my  name  f 

Mr.  Everard  had  seen  Rose  ;  he  had  met  her 
more  than  once  in  brilliant  circles  at  Calcutta, 
and  had  much  admired  her  ;  Frank  therefore 
loved  to  speak  of  her  sometimes  to  him,  who 
could  listen  without  weariness  to  praises  in 
which  his  judgment  coincided.  There  was  an- 
other bond  of  sympathy  between  them.  Death 
had  been  very  busy  in  Mr.  Everard's  family, 
and  he  was  now  returning  to  England  to 
arrange  the  aftairs  of  his  widowed  mother,  and 
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to  cheer  her  who  had  lost  many  children  for 
ever  in  this  life,  with  the  transient  companion- 
ship of  one  whose  long  absence  had  made  him 
almost  as  one  dead  to  her.  Grief  therefore 
was  this  bond.  In  Frank's  distress  there  was 
more  of  apprehension  and  incertitude  ;  but  the 
sympathy  was  not  less  perfect  on  this  account. 
In  other .  respects  there  was  not,  either  in 
circumstances  or  in  character,  any  resemblance 
between  Julian  Everard  and  Frank  Merrival. 
The  former  was  a  man  of  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  years  of  age ;  and  a  seniority  of  more 
than  ten  years,  combined  with  a  somewhat 
grave  and  philosophic  cast  of  mind,  had  made 
him  in  happier  days  rather  distasteful  than 
otherwise  to  the  light-hearted  Frank.  The 
difference  in  their  stations,  besides,  would 
always  have  been  a  sufficient  barrier  to  inti- 
macy, had  they  only  continued  to  meet  occa- 
sionally in  the  society  of  Calcutta ;  but  now, 
they  were  in  daily  companionship  ;    and  there 
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was  not  any  one  on  board  with  whom  Frank  so 
much  liked  to  converse  as  this  Mr.  Everard. 

How  many  are  there  amongst  our  constant 
associates  towards  whom  we  believe  that  we 
could  never  feel  anything  beyond  a  kindly 
indifference,  who  yet  by  the  magic  of  oppor- 
tunity may  suddenly  be  ripened  into  friends  for 
life.  Something — no  matter  what — thaws  the 
icy  barrier,  and  we  are  astonished  at  the 
sudden  development  of  characteristics,  of  which 
we  had  not  suspected  that  the  germ  slept  in 
those  bosoms.  Sometimes,  too,  the  case  is 
reversed  :  by  the  occurrences  of  a  single  hour, 
the  juggler  Destiny  converts  assured  friends 
into  bitter  foes  ;  and  sometimes  (but,  alas !  for 
human  nature,  much  more  rarely),  foes  may  be 
transformed  into  friends ; — but  here  rebellious 
pride  too  often  opposes,  while  justice,  and  per- 
haps gratitude,  demand  the  revulsion  of  feeling. 

Bear  with  me  for  this  once,  kind  reader  !  I 
am  not  wont  to  indulge  in  reflections  which 
have  apparently  so  little  relation  to  my  story. 
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"  I  am  not  superstitious,"  said  Frank  Men*i- 
val,  and  Mr.  Everard  smiled. 

"  So  says  the  ghost  seer,"'  he  replied  ;  "  be- 
cause he  believes  that  what  his  imagination 
painted  was  beheld  by  his  bodily  eye.  But  why 
is  his  imagination  more  susceptible  of  such  im- 
pressions than  others',  but  that  it  is  under  the 
influence  o^  superstition ;  and  why  have  you 
volunteered  a  denial  of  such  influence,  but  from 
a  consciousness  of  your  weakness  l  We  will 
not  enter  just  now  into  the  question  of  guar- 
dian spirits, — it  is  at  least  a  pretty  and  sooth- 
ing fancy  for  those  who  can  yield  to  it ;  but 
you  should  look  at  these  things  with  the  steady 
eye  of  a  man,  not  the  yielding  credulity  of  a 
woman  or  child.  You  believe,  Merrival,  that 
your  sweet  wife  is  dead  ;  and  from  what  you 
have  told  me  of  her  state,  I  acknowledge  that 
there  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  it  may  be  so. 
But  what  then  ?  There  is  also  room  for  hope 
that  health,  even  while  we  speak,   has  again 
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restored  the  bloom  to  her  fair  cheek,  the  soft 
lustre  to  her  eye  !  And  what  says  old  George 
Withers  ? — 

'•  ^lay  we  not  joy  and  be  as  merry  still 
"With  hope  of  good,  as  sad  with  fear  of  ill? 
Sure  I  think  yes ;  and  will  on  hope  so  feed, 
No  ill  shall  feare  me  till  'tis  come  indeed ; 
For  that  which  seemeth  likeliest  to  betide  me, 
God  in  his  mercy  yet  may  put  beside  me." 

There  is  wisdom  in  the  old  puritan's  words 
Come,   Merrival, — why  not  receive   the  hope, 
and  struggle  to  resist  the  fear  V 

"I  cannot  resist  it,"  cried  Frank,  with  a 
slight  shudder.  "  I  have  been  ever  of  a  san- 
guine, too  sanguine  nature  until  now ;  but  1 
feel, — and  it  is  in  vain  to  struggle  against  it, — 
I  feel  too  surely  the  leaden  hand  of  grief 
pressing  upon  my  soul.  It  is  real,  real,  Mr. 
Everard  !**"* 

"  No  !"  said  the  latter.  "  If  you  cannot 
shew  me  the  reality  of  it,  I  deny  that  it  is  real. 
You  do  not  know  of  her  death  :  it  follows  that 
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you  merely  fancy   it !     I   am  of  a   school  of 
philosophers,   M  arrival,  who,  feeling  that  they 
are  substance,  and  that  all  the  universe  is  like- 
wise substantial   matter,   can   only  receive   as 
truth  what  is  demonstrable  through  material 
organs.     What   you   can   shew   me   that   you 
have  seen,  or  felt,  or  (sometimes)  heard,  I  will 
believe ;  but  you  are  the  victim  of  such  idle 
fancies  as  never  yet  were  received  as  proofs  by 
any  other  mind  than  that  whence  they  arose  ! 
The  joyous  spirits  which  formerly  enlivened  all 
around,  and  shed  a  moral  sunshine  over  your 
little  world,  have  yielded  their  dominion  now 
to  solemn  gloom.     What  causes  this?     Is  it 
that  the  partner  of  your  happiness  is  now,  for 
the  first  time,   severed  from  your  side  ?     Not 
that  alone,  you  say,  though  that  were  much. 
Is  it  that  you  left  her  ill,  and  dread  what  may 
be  the  issue  of  that  sickness  ?     You   confess 
that  even  this  is  not  all.     Nor  should  it  be ! 
For  as  it  is  the  wisdom  of  man  to  eschew  the 
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evil,  and  to  choose  the  good,  you  would  surely, 
if  possible,  embrace  the  hope  instead  of  fear ! 
And  is  it  not  possible  ?     No  !  not  while  you 
lend  yourself  to  a  delusive,  a  superstitious  con- 
viction that  the  source  of  your  joys   has  de- 
parted   from   you    for    ever  I       And    why    this 
conviction  ?     Bah !  a  child  might  smile  to  hear 
it  I  because  the  constant  thought  of  your  mind 
appears  realized  in  the  visions   of  sleep ;  be- 
cause  the   dear    voice    that    is   impressed   so 
strongly  on  your  memory  still  seems  to  vibrate 
on  your  ear ;  because  the  habit  of  years  cannot 
be  broken  in  a  few  short  weeks,  and  the  voice 
which  you  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  so 
often  calling  upon  your  name,  still  seems  to 
startle  you  from  the  dreams  by  day  and  night 
of  which  it  was  itself  an  essential  part  ?    What 
is  there  in  all  this  to  surprise  us  ?     What  is 
there  in  effects,  so  natural  from  such  causes, 
to  impress  you  with  this  gloomy  conviction  of 
her  death?     Conviction,  said  I?  there  is  no- 
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thing  wherewith  to  convince !  '  'Tis  idle  fancy, 
all !'  Shake  off  your  weakness,  Merrival ! 
Cultivate  Reason,  and  her  idiot  sister,  Imagina- 
tion, will  soon  die  a  natural  death." 

"You  are  rather  severe  upon  poor  Imagina- 
tion," replied  Frank  ;  "  but  my  Reason  still,  at 
least,  divides  the  empire  of  my  mind  with  her 
idiot  sister,  and  has  sanity  sufficient  to  acknow- 
ledge the  force  of  your  arguments.  You  will 
turn  from  me  with  scorn  if  I  add,  that,  de- 
spite this  confession,  my  sad  persuasion  remains 
unshaken.  There  are  other  attributes  besides 
reason  in  the  human  mind,  Mr.  Everard  !"'' 

*'  Yes,  there  is  folly  !"  said  the  other  some- 
what contemptuously. 

"  Nay,  bear  with  me  !''  resumed  Frank.  "  I 
have  had  no  scholar's  education,  and  cannot 
cope  with  you  in  an  argument ;  but  your  con- 
versation is  delightful  to  me— do  not  then 
deem  me  unworthy  of  listening  to  it — do  not 
deprive  me  of  the  greatest  relief  my  mind  now 
receives  from  its  depressing  thoughts  !" 
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Everard  drew  Frank's  arm  through  his  own, 
and  they  paced  the  deck  for  a  few  minutes  in 
silence. 

Merrival  was  the  first  to  renew  the  conver- 
sation. "  I  was  about  to  observe,"  he  said, 
"  that  there  is  another  feeling, — nay,  do  not 
smile  and  expect  a  superstitious  fancy  now, — 
another  feeling  which  tends  to  confirm  the  im- 
pression that  my  beloved  Rose  is  taken  from 
me.  With  one  brief  exception,  which  sprung 
from  my  own  folly,  my  life  has  been  one  con- 
stant holiday  of  sunshine  ;  and  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  human  life  that  this  should  continue 
so  !  We  are  not  grateful  enough,  nor  humble 
enough  in  the  days  of  our  prosperity ;  and  it 
appears,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  to  be  the 
usual  course  of  Providence,  by  the  deprivation 
of  some  valued  blessing,  to  reprove  our  forget- 
fulness  of  the  hand  which  bestowed  all." 

"  Aye,"  said  Everard  coldly,  "  bestows  all ; 
by  your  own  acknowledgment,  evil  as  well  as 
VOL.  II.  K 
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good :  there  is  much  room  then  for  grati- 
tude !" 

"  But  who  has  deserved  the  good — and  who 
has  not  deserved  the  evil?"  exclaimed  Frank. 
"Oh,  Mr.  Everard,  I  feel  now  how  truly  trials, 
and  even  this  special  trial,  has  been  deserved 
by  me !  Unsatisfied  with  every  other  blessing 
which  heart  could  desire,  I  prayed  for  yet  one 
more,  which  seemed  doubly  precious  because 
so  long  denied  :  the  cause  of  my  sinful  discon- 
tent was  removed,  I  obtained  the  boon  so 
ardently  desired — I  became  a  father.  Mark 
the  justice  of  the  punishment ; — the  mother's 
life,  which  should  have  sufficed  me,  is  required 
as  the  price  of  what  I  had  obtained  ;  and  feel- 
ing how  much  I  have  deserved  this  punishment, 
it  surely  is  not  irrational  to  dread  that  it  has 
been  inflicted  2" 

^''  Not  irrational !  Why,  ^lerrival,  this  is 
worse  and  worse  !  I  had  no  idea  that  you  were 
one  of  these  so-called  religious  dreamers  !    The 
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whole  system  is  a  fable,  my  good  fellow,  that 
will  not  bear  the  steady  gaze  of  reason.  I  had 
thought  you  a  man  of  sense !" 

"  I  hope,  sir,  that  you  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  belief  in  revealed  religion  is  a  proof  of 
want  of  sense?"  rephed  Frank  reddening. 
"  Our  ablest  divines '"* 

"  Nay,  spare  me  !"  interrupted  Everard 
laughing.  "  The  priests  of  the  system  must 
needs  be  its  supporters, — but  happily,  we  lay- 
men are  not  coerced  into  professions  of  what 
our  reason  cannot  receive, — and  if  you  will  just 
look  into  the  subject  coolly  for  yourself,  !Mer- 
rival,  trust  me,  you  will  be  content  hencefor- 
ward to  leave  such  idle  tales  to  the  credulity  of 
the  vulgar,  and  the  simplicity  of  women." 

"Oh,  that  one  woman  were  here  now  to 
disprove,  by  her  simple  truths,  your  wild  asser- 
tions !"  exclaimed  Frank.  "  Poor  Eose  !  how 
sweetly  would  she  speak  sometimes  of  serious 
things !"  And  a  tear,  that  would  not  be  re- 
pressed, glistened  in  the  husband's  eye. 

k2 
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"  I  echo  your  ^vish ;"  replied  Everard  care- 
lessly. "  I  confess  that  a  little  religion  be- 
comes a  woman  well :  when  they  speak  on  what 
they  call  sacred  subjects,  a  pretty  air  of  seri- 
ousness steals  over  them,  which  sometimes 
makes  even  a  silly  face  look  well ;  and  Mrs. 
Merrival,  I  am  sure,  would  be  a  most  sweet 
lecturer." 

"  You  would  let  the  fair  sex  rest  undisturbed 
in  their  belief  then  T' 

"Why,  yes;  very  few  of  them  indeed  have 
minds  capable  of  searching,  or  even  grasping 
the  solid  truths  of  philosophy, — and,  poor 
things,  they  must  have  something  to  believe 
and  trust  in ;  so  even  let  them  hold  to  their 
nursery  lessons  !  I  confess  that,  judging  by 
appearances,  nothing  could  be  better  devised 
to  comfort  them  in  trouble  and  suffering ;  for 
the  unenlightened  nothing  could  have  been 
more  ingeniously  devised ;  but  we,  who  can 
detect  the  absurdity  of  the  system,  of  course 
cannot  thus   benefi  t  by  it." 
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'•And  what  advantage  then  has  your  boasted 
truth,  your  reasonable  philosophy,  to  compen- 
sate for  this  I  And  is  the  nature  of  woman  so 
different  from  that  of  man,  that  what  affords 
her  comfort  and  support  in  all  distresses  cannot 
be  a  blessing  to  him  also?  What,  I  repeat, 
can  your  philosophy  do  for  us  f 

''  Nay,"'  cried  Everard  with  a  shrug,  "  if  you 
prefer  the  darkness  of  blind  irrationality  to  the 
glorious  light  of  true  knowledge,  which,  pene- 
trating the  secrets  of  nature,  removing  all  im- 
pediments  " 

"  Excuse  the  interruption,"  said  Frank ; 
"  but  I  do  prefer  what  you  call  darkness, 
because  I  deem  it  light.  The  simple  belief 
which  you  so  much  despise,  we  are  told,  is 
much  more  to  be  desired  than  the  highest 
attainments  of  mere  reason  :  we  read  that  '  of 
little  children  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven' — that 
'  blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,'  and " 

''  You  may  spare  me  your  quotations,  Cap- 
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tain  Merrival,"  sneered  Everard,  withdrawing 
his  arm.     "  They  are  part  of  the  system  !'* 

"  A  system  which  you  do  not  deem  worthy 
of  your  philosophic  attention  !"  rejoined  Frank 
with  a  little  warmth. 

"  A  system  which,  by  your  own  shewing, 
welcomes  in  an  especial  manner  babies  and 
fools,  is  not,  I  acknowledge,  particularly 
agreeable,  or  particularly  inviting  to  me,"  cried 
Everard.  "  I  am  not  yet,  I  presume,  suffi- 
-oiently  '  poor  in  spirit !'  And  without  vouch- 
safing another  look  at  his  companion,  the 
*soi-disant'  philosopher  descended  to  his  cabin. 

Frank  Merrival  remained  buried  in  thought 
for  some  time  after  this.  The  argument  had 
made  him  uncomfortable;  not  that  his  opinions 
were  unsettled, — not  that  he  heard  the  senti- 
ments of  an  unbeliever  for  the  first  time, — but 
hitherto  they  had  been  expressed  by  strangers, 
and  he  had  contented  himself  with  endeavour- 
ing to  change  the  conversation,  and  when  he 
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had  succeeded  in  this,  troubled  himself  no 
further  about  the  matter.  But  Mr.  Everard 
had  become  to  him  as  a  dear  friend, — his 
varied  and  extensive  knowledge  had  been  laid 
open  to  him, — his  kind-hearted  sympathy  had 
been  shewn  towards  him, — and  never  till  now 
had  his  blindness  of  heart  been  revealed.  He 
was  grieved  for  him,  and  felt  as  if  the  founda- 
tion of  their  friendship  was  shaken.  Some- 
thing like  anger  too  had  arisen  between  them, 
and  a  restraint  must  be  thenceforward  placed 
upon  their  intercourse,  by  the  interdiction  of 
this  important  topic. 

Frank  was  in  part  mistaken  however :  in  a 
few  days  Everard's  coolness  began  to  thaw. 
They  were  on  deck  together  in  a  most  lovely 
night,  when  the  myriad  stars  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  reflected  their  golden  points  of 
light  far  down  into  tho  tranquil  deep ;  and, 
insensibly,  Everard  grew  eloquent  on  the 
glorious  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  explained  to 
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several  delio^hted  hearers  the  splendid  system, 
the  harmonious  arrangement  and  movement 
of  the  innumerable  worlds,  in  language  so 
glowing  and  fervent,  that  Frank  mentally 
exclaimed — '^  Is  it  possible  that  this  man 
can  be  an  unbeliever !  Can  he  so  comprehend, 
so  feel,  and  so  admire  the  beauties  of  the 
universe,  and  yet  not  recognize  the  hand  that 
framed  it,  or,  recognizing  the  Creator,  deny 
the  other  attributes  of  God,  and  utterly  reject 
His  Son!"  But  so  it  often  is  with  "pur- 
blind man !" 

Gradually,  religion  was  again  sometimes 
referred  to  between  them;  but  Frank  studi- 
ously avoided  argument.  He  felt  that  he  was 
no  match  for  his  accomplished  friend,  either  in 
reasoning  powers,  or  in  command  of  language, 
and  wisely  preferred  to  hold  fast  opinions  of 
whose  truth  he  was  well  assured,  rather  than 
expose  them  to  be  shaken  by  the  shafts  of 
ingenious  sophistry,  or  give  to  the  infidel  the 
triumph  of  even  seeming  conquest. 
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The  opinions  of  Everard  were  even,  however 
unintentionally,   of   much    benefit    to    Frank. 
Always  dreading  that  the  grounds  of  his  belief 
should  be  challenged,  he  never  heard  a  doubt 
or  sneer   from  Everard,  or  any  other  of  the 
passeno^ers  of  the  "  Palmetto,"  without   care- 
fully reflecting  on  the  subject.     He  shunned  a 
contest,  from  diffidence  of  his  own  powers  to 
maintain  it,  yet  sought  to  be  prepared  with  an 
answer  to  every  point  of  attack.     Never  before 
had  Frank  read  or  thought  so  much  as  now, — 
never  before  had  his  faith  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  been  so  secure  as  now,  when   it 
was    constantly   threatened    with    an    attack. 
And  he  began  to  feel  so  deeply  interested  in 
his  new  study,  that  he  acknowledged  to  him- 
self,  that,   even  though  deprived  of  the  dear 
partner  of  his  former  happy  years,  the  residue 
of  life  would  not  be  for  him  the  rayless,  cheer- 
less blank,  which  a  short  time  ])cfore  he  had 
contemplated. 

k3 
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At  length  the  voyage  was  completed ;  and 
some  with  joy,  some  with  fears,  and  some  with 
harassing  uncertainty  —  the  passengers  sepa- 
rated— few  of  them  to  meet  again. 

"  Farewell,  captain,"  said  Mr.  Everard,  as 
he  wrung  Frank's  hand  at  parting;  "my 
business  will  soon  be  accomplished,  and  I  shall 
return  with  you,  if  possible;— so  let  me  hear 
from  you  in  good  time ;  and  if  you  will  visit 
me  at  Chichester  in  the  interval,  I  promise  you 
that  it  will  give  my  mother,  as  well  as  myself, 
much  pleasure.  We  will  not  let  a  little  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  some  points  interrupt  our 
regard,"  he  added  with  a  smile;  "at  least  I 
hope  in  affairs  of  friendship,  your  religion  is 
not  more  narrow-minded  than  my  philosophy." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  And  the  strange  inborn  sense  of  coming  ill, 
That  oft-times  whispers  to  the  haimted  breast, 
In  a  low  tone  that  nought  can  drown  or  still. 
Midst  feasts  and  melodies,  a  secret  guest. 
Whence  doth  that  murmur  wake,  that  shadow  fall  ?. 
Why  shakes  the  spirit  thus?— 'tis  mystery  alll" 

3Irs.  Hemans. 

Frank  Merrival's  heart  sank  within  him,  on 
picturing  the  anxiety,  the  misery,  which  his 
solitary  return  would  occasion  to  the  parents  of 
his  beloved  Rose.  He  wrote  and  destroyed 
several  letters  in  succession,  and  then  resigned 
the  task  in  despair.  To  repair  in  person  to 
Woodlee,  under  the  circumstances,  appeared 
equally  difficult ;  and  he  at  length  deputed  his 
sister  Lucy  to  inform  Mr.  and   Mrs.  Morgan, 
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in  the  best  manner  she  was  able,  of  the  birth 
of  their  long-desired  grandchild,  and  the  pre- 
carious state  of  their  darling  daughter. 

In  a  few  days  he  received  a  reply ;  and,  alas ! 
what  new  scenes  of  distress  were  then  presented 
to  his  view !  The  commencement  of  the  letter 
was  in  the  handwriting  of  his  mother-in-law, — 
but  instead  of  finding,  as  he  expected,  that 
every  thought  and  every  fond  expression  of 
hope  and  of  regret  was  lavished  upon  Kose,  he 
found  himself  called  upon  to  sympathize  with 
other  sorrows,  and  to  share  the  burden  of  them. 
The  whole  of  their  property,  she  told  him,  ex- 
cept the  stock  of  the  farm,  was  swallowed  up 
in  the  recent  failure  of  a  provincial  bank.  Her 
husband  was  in  despair  ! — the  hoard  which  he 
had  loved  to  increase  from  year  to  year, — the 
destined  inheritance  of  his  darling  child  (en- 
dowed with  which  he  fondly  hoped  she  would 
one  day  revive  the  consequence  of  their  droop- 
ing branch  of  the  Morgan  stem) — the  reward 
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of  a  life  of  industry  and  frugality, — the  pro- 
mised fruits  of  ambition, — the  flattering  hopes 
of  pride  and  of  affection, — were  all  swept  away ; 
and  Morgan  bowed  beneath  the  blow,  as  one 
who  could  know  no  comfort. 

Having  briefly  related  these  particulars,  the 
unhappy  writer  had  relinguished  her  pen,  and 
the  narrative  was  continued  by  Lucy  Merrival 
in  these  words : 

"  In  this  situation,  my  dear  Frank,  we  hesi- 
tated to  open  to  him  a  new  source  of  distress ; 
but  hoping  to  rouse  him  from  his  gloomy  ab- 
straction, his  wife  exhorted  him  to  be  grateful 
that  worse  evils  had  not  fallen  upon  him, — that 
he  had  not  lost  his  daughter,  as  well  as  the 
fortune  destined  for  her.  But,  to  her  surprise 
and  horror,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit  he  ex- 
claimed, that  '  he  would  rather  she  should  die 
than  live  for  beggary,  as  she  now  must  do."* 
'  Oh,  do  not  say  so,'  said  his  wife,  bursting  into 
tears ;   '  you  will  provoke  the  Almighty  to  take 
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her  from  us, — if  indeed '     At  these  words, 

thus  abruptly  checked,  Mr.  Morgan  looked  up 
suddenly;  and  surveying  her  with  an  air  of 
keen  scrutiny,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  deep  hoarse 
voice,  '  Tell  me  all,  Jane ;  I  know  you  have 
concealed  something  from  me; — tell  me  the 
worst  at  once,  I  charge  you  I"*  There  was  a 
wiFdness  in  his  manner  that  alarmed  our  poor 
friend :  '  It  is  nothing  to  distress  you,'  she 
said  ;  '  it  is  good  news ;  we  have  a  grandchild, 
Edward, — a  little  girl.'  '  Aye,  paupers  are  never 
without  children,'  he  replied,  in  unvarying  bit- 
terness; '  they  will  come  fast  enough,  no  doubt, 

now  ! — and   Rose is   she   arrived  V      '  She 

was  very  ill,'  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  with  a  faltering 
voice ;  '  she  could  not  sail  with  Frank.'  '  Is 
she  dead  ?'  he  asked  impatiently.  '  I  trust  in 
God  that  she  lives,'  returned  the  weeping  wife, 
throwing  her  arms  around  him.  '  Oh,  Edward, 
let  us  pray  that  she  may  be  spared  to  us.' 
"  Without  answering,    he  pushed  her  from 
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him,  gently  indeed,  but  with  a  strange  ex- 
pression of  countenance  that  forbade  further 
effort  to  soften  his  feelings ;  and  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  as  I  was  trying  to  give  hope  and 
comfort  to  her,  Mr.  Morgan  suddenly  dropped 
from  his  chair  in  a  frightful  sort  of  fit.  He  has 
been  ill  ever  since,  Frank ;  and  the  doctors 
say  that  he  will  perhaps  never  get  over  it ; — 
everything  depends  on  keeping  his  mind  quiet; 
and  how  can  we  do  that  ?  I  have  been  staying 
at  Woodlee  ever  since,  and  I  am  sure  that  it 
will  be  a  comfort  to  poor  Mrs.  Morgan,  if  you 
can  come  down,  for  ever  so  short  a  time.  She 
could  not  go  on  with  her  letter  for  weeping, 
dear  Frank,  but  sends  you  her  blessing, — and 
so,  from  her  heart,  does 

"  Your  very  affectionate  sister, 

""  Lucy  Merrival.'" 

Frank  lost  no  time,  after  the  receipt  of  this 

letter,    in    hastening    into    Buckinghamshire, 

when   he   found   his  fathor-in  law  in  a  worse 
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state  even  than  he  had  expected.  He  at  once 
adopted  the  opinion  that  he  could  never  recover 
from  this  attack,  and  was  himself  too  much  de- 
pressed in  spirits,  and  bankrupt  in  hope,  to  be 
of  material  service  'in  cheering  the  unhappy 
wife. 

His  newly  acquired  religious  knowledge,  how- 
ever, was  of  some  use  in  bringing  Morgan  to  a 
more  tranquil  and  submissive  state  of  mind, 
and  leading  him  to  view  the  trials  of  this  life 
but  as  medicines  to  prepare  us  for  the  next ; 
and  Frank  felt  doubly  grateful  for  the  new 
direction  which  had  been  given  to  his  thoughts, 
since  the  light  was  permitted  to  extend  beyond 
himself. 

As  might  be  expected,  after  witnessing  such 
scenes,  Frank  did  not  return  to  the  "  Pal- 
metto" in  gayer  spirits,  or  a  more  sanguine 
mood.  He  performed  the  duties  of  his  conmiand 
mechanically,  and  the  only  emotion  of  pleasure 
he  experienced  was  from  finding  that  Mr.  Eve- 
rard  had  taken  his  passage  out  again  with  him. 
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I  need  not  linger  upon  this  part  of  my  story ; 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  were  already  in 
the  Indian  seas,  before  any  event  disturbed  the 
monotony  of  the  voyage. 

The  weather  had  been  for  some  days  ex- 
tremely sultry,  and  the  ship  made  very  little 
way  ;  the  spirits  of  all,  as  is  usual,  appeared  in 
unison  with  the  langour  of  the  winds  :  listless 
movements,  spiritless  countenances,  indolent 
voices,  and  ill-sustained  conversations,  with  now 
and  then  an  unavailing  burst  of  impatience 
or  irritability  from  some  passenger  more  ex- 
citable than  the  rest,  made  up  the  daily  history 
on  board  the  *'  Palmetto." 

"  This  slow  progress  suits  ill  with  your 
anxiety  to  reach  our  port,  Merrival,"  remarked 
Mr.  Everard,  at  the  close  of  the  most  unpropi- 
tious  day  they  had  yet  experienced. 

"  I  perhaps  may  never  see  Calcutta  again," 
responded  Frank. 

"  Why   how   now,    captain !  —  What   new 
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crotchet  has  plunged  you  still  deeper  iuto  the 
Slough  of  Despond  ?  What  on  earth  do  you 
suppose  is  to  prevent  you  reaching  Calcutta 
more  than  any  other  of  us  ?  Are  you  going  to 
cut  your  throat  1  or,"  and  he  exchanged  his 
tone  of  raillery  for  one  of  interest  ;  "  are  you 
ill  I  Yes,  yes,  he  added,  after  a  pause,  I  see 
you  are  ill ;  you  look  pale,  your  eye  has  a 
troubled  expression." 

''  I  am  not  ill,  my  kind  friend,"  replied 
Frank;  "but  I  fear  we  shall  have  a  gale  to- 
night, and — " 

*'  A  gale  with  such  a  sky  as  that !  Of  what 
are  you  dreaming,  Merrival  f 

"  It  will  be  even  as  I  say,  mark  me  if  it  is 
not,"  rejoined  he,  in  a  decided  tone. 

"  Well,  captain,  we  shall  see ;  you  are 
more  conversant  with  the  signs  and  portents  of 
the  skies  than  I  am,  so  I  will  not  dispute  your 
dictum.  But  granting  you  right,  what  then  i 
It  will  not  be  the  first  storm  you  have  wea- 
thered I  will  venture  to  say." 
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"  No,  not  the  first,"  said  Frank,  emphatically, 
"  but  I  am  mistaken  if  it  be  not  the  last,  Mr. 
Everard.'' 

"  It  astonishes  me,"  cried  the  latter,  "  that 
a  man  of  your  general  good  sense  can  give  way 
to  such  weakness.  You  have  surely  more  than 
a  double  portion  of  the  sailor's  proverbial 
spirit  of  superstition  T' 

"  I  have  told  you  before,"  said  Frank,  "  that 
I  have  never  been  deemed  superstitious  hither- 
to ;  and  if,  of  late,  I  have  appeared  to  be 
under  the  dominion  of  presentiments,  believe 
me,  sir,  I  have  been  constrained  to  receive  the 
impressions  which,  without  my  will,  have 
arisen  in  my  mind.  I  have  neither  courted 
them,  nor  yet  acknowledged  their  authority 
without  a  struggle  for  my  independence." 

"  It  is  vain  to  argue  with  fools  and  madmen," 
muttered  Everard  with  a  jesture  of  impatience. 
Perhaps  Frank  did  not  hear  him,  for  he  ap- 
peared again  deeply  absorbed  in  the   con  tern- 
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plation  of  the  sea  and  sky  ;  and,  as  if  arguing 
with  himself,  repeated — 

"  Yes,  it  will  surely  come  ;  and  we  must 
quietly  await  the  hour.  Nothing  yet  can  be 
done." 

"  Suppose,"  resumed  Everard,  gravely, 
"•  that  I,  too,  had  my  presentiment,  which 
should  be  of  precisely  contrary  tendency  from 
yours,  —  how  would  you  balance  the  opposing 
weights  ?  If  the  third  and  fourth  party  should 
still  have  each  their  different  impressions,  how 
are  those  unfavoured  with  such  anticipative 
powers,  to  recognize  the  true  prophet  ?" 

"  But  is  it  so,"  cried  Frank.  '*  No,  you 
will  never  find  a  strong  persuasion,  such  for 
instance  as  mine,  regarding  my  final  separation 
from  my  beloved  wife,  reversed  in  another 
mind ;  gentle  spirits  whisper  the  truth  in  our 
ears  to  prepare  us  for  the  coming  shock.  It  is 
those  only  who  are  most  intimately  concerned 
in  its  purport  that  will  experience  this." 
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"  An  argument  on  my  side  of  the  question,'" 
remarked  Everard,  "  proving  such  feelings  to 
be  tlie  mere  offspring  of  hopes  and  fears.     But 
we  have  been  over  this  ground  before  :  I  was 
referring  rather  to  the  storm  which  you  pre- 
dicted in  so  oracular  a  voice ;  here,  I  presume 
all  on  board  are  equally  concerned,  and  there- 
fore, by  your  own  showing,  all  equally  entitled 
to  pronounce  our  expectations  to  be  prophetic. 
Now,  if  1  declare  my  fixed  belief  that  we  shall 
proceed  on  our  course   from   this  hour,    with 
favouring  gales,   and  experience  no   check  or 
hindrance  even  for   an  hour,  how  would  you 
convince  me  that  your  internal  voice  whispered 
the  truth,  and  that  mine  was  a  lying  oracle  ?" 

"  The  event  only  can  decide  between  us," 
replied  Frank. 

"  Then  such  impressions  can  affect  no  mind 
but  that  whence  they  arise?  No  man,  I  suppose, 
would  expect  another  to  believe  what  these 
attendant  spirits  you  talk  of, — be  they  angels, 
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or  devils, — whispered   to  others,  rather   than 
their  intimations  to  himself!" 

"  No,"  said  Frank  ;  "  that  would  be  a  vain 
hope  ;  but  in  the  present  case,  as  the  convic- 
tion that  we  shall  soon  have  a  change  in  the 
weather,  happens  to  visit  the  captain  of  the 
ship,  he  is  at  liberty  to  act  upon  it.  Mr. 
Cutler,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  first 
mate,   "  what  do  you  think  of  the  weather  ?" 

'*  That  it  is  confounded  hot,  sir ;  and  I  fear 
we  shall  be  altogether  becalmed  to-morrow."'' 

'^  I  do  not  think  so,"  returned  Frank ;   "  I    - 
expect   a   change   before   midnight ;    so   look 
that  everything  is  in  order  ;  make  all  ready  to 
meet  a  hurricane."' 

"  See  how  surprised  Cutler  looks  !"  ex- 
claimed Everard,  laughing.  "  I  wonder  you 
can  venture  such  an  insult  to  the  blue  serene 
around  us,  as  to  show  your  mistrust  of  its  good 
faith  by  such  an  order.  Moreover,  as  a  breeze 
is  just  the  thing  we  have  been  wanting   this 
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week  past,  to  speed  us  on  our  course,  I  do  not 
know  why  you  look  so  grave  about  it." 

"  I  do,''  said  Merrival,  drily;  "  it  is  not  a 
mere  breeze,  but,  as  I  have  already  said,  a 
storm,  we  shall  have,  Mr,  Everard :  every 
moment  confirms  my  belief;  and  yet  you  per- 
ceive, perhaps,  no  change  in  the  atmosphere 
since  we  commenced  our  conversation  T' 

"  None  !'' 

'■'  The  previous  evenings  have  begun  to  cool 
about  this  hour;  but  now — how  hot  it  is  ! — just 
feel  those  sultry  sickly  breathings  of  the  air: 
the  thermometer  is  higher  than  we  have  had  it 
yet.  I  do  not  say  that  these  are  certain  indi- 
cations of  a  gale — they  might  herald  a  calm, 
as  Cutler  expects  ;  but  just  such  a  temperature, 
just  such  a  hue  of  sky  and  sea,  I  have  beheld 
once  before :  it  was  the  same  month,  too,  and 
as  near  as  may  be,  the  same  latitude.  This, 
Mr.  Everard,  was  in  the  west,  on  my  first 
voyage.    I  have  seen  nothing  like  it  since,  until 
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now;  and — here  only  begins  what  you  call 
folly, — I  firmly  believe  that  this  will  be  my 
last !  The  '  PearF  was  utterly  lost  in  that  sad 
affair  —  five  only  besides  myself  returned  to 
England.  And, — though  I  trust  that  no  such 
sweeping  calamity  awaits  the  '  Palmetto,' — I 
have,  I  repeat  it,  a  foreboding  with  regard 
to  myself." 

"  Sucli  fancies  often  tend  to  procure  their 
own  accomplishment,  as  has  been  observed  a 
thousand  times,  both  by  w^ise  men  and  fools  ; 
therefore,  my  dear  Merrival,  struggle  against  it 
for  all  our  sakes." 

"  You  shall  not  find  me  fail  in  my  duty," 
said  Merrival,  proudly.  Watch  me,  if  you  will; 
and  weak  as  you  think  me  now,  I  fear  not  that 
you  will  think  so  when  the  time  arrives  for 
action  :  for  I  have  no  other  fear  of  the  death  I 
look  for,  than  that  which  every  thinking  man 
who  knows  his  sinful  nature  must  feel,  on  being 
summoned  before  his  Judge;  and  I  have  no  tic 
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to   life — unless,  indeed,  my  wife  or  little  one 
survive.     Well,  God  will  protect  them." 

'^  I  thought  you  had  given  up  all  hope  long 
since,  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Merrival  f 

''  I  have  done  so ;  but  we  dare  not  let  our 
dependence  be  absolute  upon  these  prophetic 
feelings.  Does  it  not  seem,  Mr.  Everard," 
added  Frank,  after  a  brief  pause,  while  his 
eye  kindled  with  enthusiasm,  "  as  if  my  wife 
had  been  to  me  as  a  guardian  angel  ?  In  all  the 
years  we  have  sailed  together  there  has  not 
been  a  gale  that  would  blanch  even  a  coward's 
cheek,  and  now  I  thank  Heaven  that  she  is 
spared  from  this  which  is  at  hand.  Oh,  yes; 
all  is  wisely  ordered.  Her  father,  moreover,  is 
lying  dangerously  ill,  or  is  perhaps  dead,  and, 
— if  my  heart's  dark  forebodings  are  verified, — 
she  is  spared  this  shock  also." 

"  Thus  dream  ye,"  said  Everard,  "  that  ye 
read  what  ye  call  the  purposes  of  Providence, 
and  all  is  based  upon  an  '  if!  " 

VOL.  n.  L 
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"  Yes,  I  may  read  wrong,"  replied  Frank, 
"  when  I  listen,  as  I  am  now  so  weakly  doing, 
to  the  fancies  which  spring  from  my  own  affec- 
tions. You  make  me  see  my  error  now.  I 
spoke  foolishly  :  for  why  should  Rose  be  ex- 
empted from  a  share  of  suffering  which  her  soul 
also  doubtless  needs  for  its  purification.  But 
in  the  scriptures,  Mr.  Everard,  we  have  a 
guide  as  to  the  purposes  of  God,  which  we  who 
believe  cannot  read  wrong.  I  know  that 
whether  she  lives  or  is  dead,  and  whether  I 
also  am  to  live  on,  or  am  at  my  final  hour,  all 
is  ordered  for  the  best  by  Unerring  Wisdom ; 
and  yet  I  may  be  allowed  (walking  in  darkness 
as  we  do),  to  feel  grateful  that  she  is  spared 
from  the  terrors  of  the  coming  storm ;  and 
grateful,  too,'"*  he  added,  in  a  gayer  tone, 
"  that  you  will  have  no  dear  companion  to  be 
anxious  for,  when  the  winds  begin  to  rage  and 
howl  around  us,  and  this  calm  mirror  upon 
which   we   float   so   idly,  shall  open  wide  its 
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thousand  thousand  mouths,  roaring  like  raging 
lions,  and  each  threatening  to  devour.  But 
enough  of  this.  I  seriously  expected,  ^Ir. 
Everard,  that  you  would  not  have  returned 
to  India  without  a  bride.  How  is  it,  that 
a  man  like  you  has  managed  to  resist  so 
long  the  fascinations  of  the  sex  ?  Was  there 
no  fair  one  in  Chichester  who  tempted  you  to 
linger  in  your  native  land,  or  whom  you  could 
persuade  to  brave  the  perils  of  the  ocean 
with  you  r' 

"  The  fair  ones  of  Chichester  are  not  to  my 
taste,"  replied  Everard  drily;  "had  they  been, 
I  had  become  a  Benedict  long  since.  But  they 
have  good  memories,  and  as  I  found  I  was  still 
looked  upon  with  suspicion,  I  cared  not  to 
remove  their  prejudice,  and  was  in  fact  glad  to 
leave  the  dull  town.  The  fact  is,  Merrival, 
that  I  was  engaged  to  be  married  once,  at 
least  the  girl  and  her  friends  considered  me  so ; 
but  I  was  a  mere  boy  when  I  entangled  myself, 
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and  after  seeing  a  little  of  the  world  my  eyes 
were  opened,  and  I  discovered  that  my  Dul- 
cinea  was  not  the  angel,  the  goddess,  I  had 
fancied  her,  but  a  scarcely  pretty  and  half- 
polished  puppet.  Of  course,  I  was  not  the 
fool  to  bind  myself  for  life  to  such  a  being  :  so 
when  she  pressed  me  to  account  for  my  cool- 
ness, I  as  delicately  as  possible  explained  to 
her  that  when  I  was  a  child  I  had  felt  and 
loved  as  a  child ;  but  now  that  I  had  put  away 
childish  things." 

"  And  how  did  she  receive  such  an  explana- 
tion ? "  asked  Frank,  who  felt  considerable 
interest  in  the  glimpse  of  his  friend's  early 
history, 

"  How  ?  Oh,  she  wept  and  upbraided  very 
tenderly,  as  all  women,  except  vigaros,  think 
necessary  in  such  cases.  I  thought  that  she 
had  not  really  loved  me,  and  perhaps  she  did 
not ;  but  she  was  disappointed  and  chagrined, 
and  began  to  look  thin  and  fretful :   and  then 
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her  friends  took  the  matter  up,  and  in  short, 
captain,  I  had  in  the  end  to  pay  a  round  sum 
in  damages  !  So  finding  home  a  Httle  uncom- 
fortable, I  procured  a  few  influential  letters, 
and  took  ray  passage  out  to  Calcutta.  And 
now  judge  if  I  am  likely  to  choose  a  wife  in 
Chichester." 

"  And  what  became  of  the  lady  ? "  asked 
Frank. 

"Of  Lou  Greville?  Oh,  she  fulfilled  her 
destiny:  she  married  and  died.  She  had  never 
good  health,  poor  thing,  after  her  marriage ; 
and  I  congratulated  myself  on  my  escape,  for  a 
sickly  wife  is  as  bad  as  a  shrewish  one.  But, 
hallo  !  captain,  you  are  right,  it  seems,  about 
the  weather  :  what  a  lurid  bank  of  clouds  has 
suddenly  risen  up  about  us,  and  ha, — was  not 
that  a  flash  of  lightning  on  the  horizon  f 

"  Yes,"  said  Frank  ;  "  we  shall  have  plenty 
of  it  presently.  I  have  been  observing  while 
we  conversed  ;  it  comes  on  just  as  I  had  antici- 
pated." 
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"Well,"  rejoined  Everard,  with  a  slight 
laugh,  "  I  have  been  confessing  my  sins  before 
the  hour  of  danger.  It  is  a  pity  I  am  not  a 
papist." 

"  We  feel  the  swell  now,"  resumed  Frank ; 
"  and  do  you  hear  the  faint  and  far,  but  con- 
tinuous roll  of  the  thunder  ?  I  have  heard  it 
for  some  time  past ;  it  comes  on  rapidly  !  Mr. 
Everard,  I  have  seen  the  lightning  set  the  ship 
on  fire  ;  I  have  seen  it  strike  down  men  full  of 
life  and  health.  It  is  a  terrible  adversary,  and 
should  make  not  the  Papist  only,  but  all  men 
confess  their  sins  before  heaven,  and  repent,  if 
they  yet  may  have  the  time." 

"Pooh I"  exclaimed  Everard  uneasily ;  "you 
magnify  the  peril  !  Besides,  a  man  will  hardly 
see  two  such  storms  as  you  have  described  to 
me  in  his  life ;  so  your  presence  should  be  a 
protection." 

"  He  may  not  escape  from  two,"  said  Frank  ; 
"  no,  nor  yet  from  one,  Mr.  Everard  ;  as  I  said, 
six  only  survived  from  the  '  Pearl.'  " 
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"  Thou  boding  raven  !  "  returned  Everard 
with  a  forced  laugh.  "  The  Heathen  Indians 
may  preach  lyou  a  wiser  philosophy,  and  I  can 
do  nothing  better  for  you  in  all  your  fears,  than 
quote  from  an  eastern  drama  : 

'  Courage,  good  brother,  quit  not  hold  of  hope ! 
Even  o'er  the  burning  desert  she  will  bear  us, 
As  lightly  as  the  roc  upon  its  wings.' 

Keep  a  good  heart,  captain,  and  it  may  be 
better  for  us  all." 

"  I  hope  I  am  prepared  for  whatever  may 
occur,"  replied  Frank  ;  "  and  you  must  excuse 
me  that  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  prepare 
you  also  for  meeting  a  certain  peril,  while  still 
earnestly  hoping  that  you  may  pass  through  it 
unscathed.  But  we  shall  have  no  further  time 
for  conversation  now,  the  hour  for  action  is 
come."  He  pressed  the  hand  of  Everard,  and 
shaking  the  clouds  of  thought  and  sadness 
from  his  brow,  the  Frank  Merrival  of  other 
years  was  seen  with  a  calm  countenance  and 
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cheerful  voice  directing  and  animating  the 
men.  Prompt,  firm,  and  cool,  his  every  order 
was  obeyed  almost  as  soon  as  given  ;  and 
regardless  of  self,  amid  the  flashing  lightning, 
and  beneath  the  almost  unbroken  sheets  of 
rain,  he  appeared  fearless  and  unwearied 
during  the  thirty  hours  that  the  fierceness  of 
the  storm  endured,  giving  his  hand  to  every 
work,  his  support  to  every  failing  spirit,  and 
becoming  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all 
who  could  spare  from  their  own  terrors  and 
sufferings  a  thought  for  another. 

The  general  features  of  the  storm  so  much 
resembled  those  described  in  the  early  chapters 
of  this  history,  that  I  may  spare  the  reader 
what  might  appear  a  kind  of  repetition.  But 
happily  the  results  were  very  far  from  being 
equally  calamitous.  Though  several  persons 
received  severe  injuries,  three  only  lost  their 
lives ;  and  though  the  ship  was  considerably 
damaged  in  her  rigging,  repairs  were  effected 
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which  they  hoped  would  enable  them  to  reach 
their  destination  with  but  little  delay. 

No  doubt  there  were  many  in  that  storm- 
tossed  ship  upon  whose  minds  the  terrors  of 
those  thirty  hours  had  a  salutary  effect.  Gay 
and  thoughtless  youths,  thus  brought  within 
the  very  grasp  of  death,  then  first  felt  the 
vanity  of  life,  the  utter  nothingness  of  all  their 
aspirations,  —  mere  glittering  bubbles,  which 
might  in  a  moment  burst  and  be  seen  no  more. 
Men,  old  and  hardened  in  habits  of  evil,  in 
whom  the  voice  of  their  conscience  had  long 
failed  from  weariness,  now  heard  it  again  cry 
aloud  in  warning  and  reproachful  accents, 
which  thrilled  through  every  fibre  of  their 
frames,  and  rent  the  "  hearts  of  stone,"  until 
some  among  them,  perchance,  were  "  changed 
(once  more)  to  flesh."  The  cold,  the  proud, 
the  lukewarm,  whose  knees  but  rarely  bent 
in  prayer,  in  those  dreadful  hours  knelt  long, 
and   prayed  fervently; — in    His   terrors   they 
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confessed  that  God,  who  in  His  mercies  they 
had  failed  to  recognize  ;  and  among  others  Mr. 
Everard  received  a  warning  sign,  which  made 
the  infidel  tremble  for  a  time  at  the  idea  that 
he  might  have  been  called  before  a  solemn 
judgment  seat. 

The  first  violence  of  the  gale  had  already 
abated,  and  the  crashing  thunder  pealed  more 
remotely,  when  anxious  to  judge  for  himself  of 
the  state  of  the  elements,  he  accompanied  an- 
other gentleman  upon  deck.  Scarcely,  however, 
was  the  foot  of  the  latter  on  the  uppermost  step 
of  the  companion  ladder,  when  a  broken  spar 
driven  violently  through  the  air  struck  him  on 
the  head,  and  in  a  moment,  and  with  a  scarcely 
finished  cry  upon  his  lips,  he  fell  backwards 
and  was  carried  lifeless  into  the  cabin  they  had 
just  left. 

Could  Everard,  could  any  man  fail  to  be  struck 
with  awe  at  a  catastrophe  so  sudden  and  so 
fatal,  or  to  feel  a  thrill  of  gratitude  for  his  own 
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preservation,  when  the  perils  of  both  had  been 
equal  I  At  the  moment  he  could  not ;  but 
soon,  too  soon,  alas  !  he  cavilled  and  argued  in 
his  accustomed  strain,  and  assigned  to  chance, 
(the  God  of  the  fool),  alike  his  friend's  destruc- 
tion and  his  own  escape. 

But  the  storm  which  ushered  in  the  monsoon 
was  over  now, — the  winds  were  hushed  for  a 
season, — moderate  and  intermittant  rains  suc- 
ceeded the  deluge  of  the  first  days,  and  the 
"  Palmetto "  continued  without  further  peril 
her  onward  course. 

Once  more  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left, 
the  wooded  banks  of  wide  Hoogley  were  dis- 
cerned, the  graceful  palms  lifting  their  heads 
above  the  varied  foliage  of  the  less  lofty  trees, 
and  many  a  young  bright  eye  looked  eagerly 
forth  upon  that  land  of  promise,  where  perhaps 
it  was  destined  to  close  for  ever  from  the  light 
of  day.  Oh,  happy,  buoyant  spirits,  endowed 
with  hope,  with  health,  with  vigour,  and  ever}' 
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flower  which  garlands  the  brow  of  youth, — 
blessed  is  the  veil  which  shrouds  the  future 
from  your  gaze  !  how  would  ye  shrink  appalled, 
could  ye  see  how  soon  the  climate  which  birth 
and  inheritance  have  not  made  yours,  will  im- 
print its  characters  upon  your  ruddy  cheeks, 
and  waste  the  vigour  of  your  active  forms. 
And  yet  not  all!  so  who  but  hopes  that  for 
him  there  may  be  exemption  from  such  ills  ? 

"  Well,  captain,  here  you  are  again,  despite 
all  your  fearful  prognostics,"  said  Everard 
kindly.  "  I  can  well  fancy  how  your  heart  is 
bounding  faster  than  our  ship  upon  the  flowing 
tide, — how,  tortured  by  suspense  and  appre- 
hension, it  would  fain  '  annihilate  both  time 
and  space,"*  while  it  fancies  minutes  hours.  Of 
all  the  anxious  bosoms  here,  I  trust  there  is 
none  other  so  tried  as  yours." 

"  I  trust  not,"  cried  Frank,  earnestly.  "  In 
truth,  Mr.  Everard,  I  scarcely  know  how  to 
endure  this  torture  ; — my  spirits  are  profoundly 
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depressed ; — not  even  on  the  day  when  I  was 
compelled  to  leave  her,  did  I  feel  the  dejection 
1  now  experience/'  And  an  involuntary  tear 
started  for  a  moment  in  his  averted  eye. 

"  But  why  ?"  asked  Everard,  laying  his  hand 
on  his  shoulder.  "  Do  you  not  yet  perceive, 
Merrival,  how  much  you  make  your  own 
misery  ?  Your  eye,  as  a  sailor,  rightly  antici- 
pated the  coming  of  last  week's  storm,  but  you 
utterly  mistook  its  personal  results  to  yourself. 
So  here  also,  the  affliction  which  you  dread  so 
much,  may  be  far  from  you !  Do  you  not 
observe  the  analogy  V 

*'  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Frank ;  "  but  on 
that  subject  hope  has  been  for  too  long  a  time 
extinct,  or  almost  so;  the  child  indeed,— but 
it  is  vain  to  speculate, — a  little  time  will  shew 
the  truth  I  Oh,  Mr.  Everard,  I  shrink  like  a 
coward  from  being  told  the  particulars  of  her 
death.  I  know  not  how  I  shall  bear  it,  or 
what  will  afterwards  become  of  me :  but  God 
careth  for  us  !" 
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There  were  still  many  hours  of  increasing 
torture  before  Frank.  Sleep  visited  him  not 
that  night,  and  even  amidst  the  hurry  and 
bustle  of  bringing  up  their  good  and  chattels, 
and  preparing  for  disembarcation,  there  were 
many  of  his  passengers  who  noticed  his  haggard 
looks  and  careworn  expression  of  countenance. 
Still,  with  that  inconsistency  which  may  often  be 
perceived,  when  actually  at  anchor  off  Calcutta, 
he  shewed  no  haste  to  terminate  the  suspense 
which  pressed  so  heavily  upon  him.  He  con- 
tinued to  superintend  everything  with  his 
customary  care ;  but,  amidst  all  the  exciting 
confusion  around,  his  countenance  alone  re- 
mained without  animation. 

At  length  the  passengers  had  all  disem- 
barked— Everard  alone  remained  near  Frank. 
"  I  have  no  one  to  care  for  my  arrival,"  he 
said ;  "if  you  will  allow  me,  Merrival,  I  will 
go  ashore  with  you." 

Frank  understood  at  once  the  kindness  of 
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his  motives.  "  From  my  heart  I  thank  you  !" 
he  said ;  and  without  again  breaking  silence 
the  two  pressed  onwards  to  the  house  where 
Rose  had  been  left.  It  was  at  no  great 
distance,  and  it  was  well  it  was  so,  for  Frank's 
excitement  increased  with  every  moment.  At 
length  they  entered  the  verandah  of  the  humble 
dwelling ;  he  trembled,  and  leaned  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  his  friend  for  support.  No  servant 
appeared,  they  stepped  forward  for  a  few  paces, 
and — oh,  rapture  I — a  woman's  voice,  the  voice 
of  Rose,  broke  upon  the  stillness. 

There  was  no  need  to  bid  Frank  approach 
with  caution, — as  one  spell  bound,  speech  and 
motion  were  alike  denied  him,  while,  through 
the  open  door  of  the  parlour,  with  a  thrill  of 
joy  that  was  almost  agony  from  its  suddenness 
and  intensity,  he  distinctly  heard  the  musical 
tones  of  his  wife  laughingly  repeating,  ''No,  no, 
thou  little  rogue,  say  papa !" 

"  Ma-ma,  ma-ma,"  responded  an  infantine 
voice. 
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"  No,  no,  naughty  Lucy  !  say  papa  for  me, 
or  I  will  not  kiss  you  again  this  hour, — say 
papa." 

"  Pa-pa,"  cried  the  child  clearly ;  and  a 
world  of  caresses  followed.  "At  last!"  cried 
Rose.  "  My  own  darling,  to  say  papa  at  last ; 
dear,  good,  papa!" 

Mr.  Everard  saw  that  Frank  could  not 
longer  restrain  himself,  and  he  knocked  hastily 
at  the  door  of  the  apartment. 

"Come  in!"  said  Eose,  starting  from  her 
seat. 

"  Excuse  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger,"  began 
Everard  hurriedly;  "but  I  bring  you  good 
news,  Mrs.  Merrival — the  'Palmetto' " 

"  My  husband  !"  cried  Rose  ;  and  in  another 
instant  she  was  locked  in  the  embrace  of  her 

own  loved  Frank. 

****** 

"  Thus  much  for  presentiments  !"  exclaimed 
Everard   laughing,  when   some  minutes  after- 
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wards,  he  took  his  leave.  ''  My  friend  here, 
Mrs.  Merrival,  most  obstinately  persisted  in 
numbering  you  with  the  dead,  and  would  not 
be  persuaded  that  he  could  ever  enjoy  this 
happiness  again ;  but  he  may  say  with  old 
Dryden's  Dorax — 

"  Have  I  been  cursing  Heaven,  while  Heaven  blest  me ! 
I  shall  go  mad  with  extacy  of  joy!" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Que  pocas  veces  el  hado, 
Que  dice  desdichas,  miente! 
Pues  es  tan  cierto  en  los  males, 
Cuanto  dudoso  en  los  bienes. 
Que  buen  astrologo  fuera 
Si  siempre  casos  crueles 
Annunciara;  pues  no  hay  duda, 
Que  ellos  fueran  verdad  siempre !" 

Calderon — La  vida  es  sueno. 

In  a  few  days  Mr.  Everard  went  again  to  his 
friend's  abode ;  and  finding  no  one  about,  he 
ventured  unannounced  into  the  parlour,  in 
which  they  had  discovered  Rose  on  his  former 
visit ;  attracted  thither  by  the  cries  of  the 
little  Lucy,  who  was  weeping  at  once  piteously 
and  inharmoniously  in  thQ  arms  of  her  Aya, 
and  would  not  be  pacified.     When  the  door 
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opened,  the  child  ceased  crying  for  a  moment, 
but  recommenced  her  distressing  call  for 
mamma,  mamma !  more  vociferously  than  be- 
fore, so  soon  as  she  perceived  that  it  was  not 
she  who  approached. 

'*Is  Mrs.  Merrival  out?"  asked  Everard, 
when  he  was  able  to  make  himself  heard. 

"  No,  sahib ;  she  with  captain ;  he  very  ill. 
Dr.  Bevlee,  sahib,  say  he  very  ill  indeed." 

"  Captain  Merrival  ill !  I  am  very  sorry  for 
it.    What  is  the  matter  with  him,  do  you  know  ?" 

"  He  have  fever,"'  returned  the  Aya ;  ''  one 
day  after  when  he  came  back,  he  was  ill." 

"  Ha,  then  the  revulsion  of  feeling  was  too 
sudden  and  too  great !  Can  I  see  him,  do  you 
think  r 

"  No  can  tell,  sahib." 

At  a  loss  what  to  do,  Everard  left  the  nurse 
and  her  little  charge,  and,  proceeding  further, 
he  was  met  by  Frank's  personal  attendant, 
who,  with  a  mournful  countenance,  conducted 
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him  to  the  room  where  his  master  lay.  Enter- 
ing unperceived,  he  stood  near  the  door  gazing 
for  several  minutes  in  deep  commiseration  on 
the  scene  before  him  :  at  length  he  softly  ap- 
proached the  bed.  Frank's  eyes  remained 
closed,  but  Eose  acknowledged  his  presence  by 
holding  out  her  hand  to  him  in  silence,  while 
scarcely  averting  her  eye  for  a  single  instant 
from  the  altered  and  wasted  countenance  of  her 
beloved  husband. 

It  was  a  touching  sight  to  Everard  to  behold 
these  two  beings,  whose  hearts  beat  so  lately  in 
the  very  fulness  of  joy,  and  whose  faces  he  had 
seen  beaming  with  love  and  happiness,  now 
bowed  to  the  earth  in  sickness  and  grief.  Oh, 
how  pale  was  now  the  fair  rose  on  the  cheek  of 
the  wife, — how  heavy  with  watching  and  weep- 
ing the  eye  which  was  wont  to  sparkle  in  play- 
fulness and  affection  ! — And  the  husband,  how 
sadly,  how  alarmingly  changed  was  ho  in 
these   few   days !     Everard    took    in    his,    the 
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hand  that  lay  powcrlessly  upon  the  coverlet ; 
he  felt  the  fevered  pulses  bounding  beneath  his 
touch,    and    murmured    involuntarily,    "  Poor 
Merrival !  was  it  then,  indeed,  thy  last  voyage!" 
Frank  opened  his   eyes  at  the  sound,  and 
faintly  smiled.     "  I  was  thinking  of  you,  Mr. 
Everard,""  he  said ;   "I  am  glad  you  are  come !" 
Then  after  a  pause,  "  this  is  a  great  change,  is 
it  not  I    I  feel  that  it  is  my  last  voyage.    Rose, 
sweetest !"''  (she  was  bending  over  him  in  a  mo- 
ment) "  you  must  explain  what  I  was  saying  to 
Mr.  Everard.    Ho  will  remember  our  conversa- 
tion on  board.     You  must  tell    him  in  what 
manner   my   fears    and    my   presentiments   of 
misfortune  have  been  made  true  blessings  to 
me ;  for  though  I  was  not  permitted  to  read 
correctly   the   purposes    of   heaven,   both   the 
darkness  and  the  imperfect  light  combined  to 
work  upon  my  soul  for  good  !     I  feel  that  not 
one  incident  or  emotion  of  the  time  has  been 
without  its  merciful  design.     Will  you  talk  to 
him  of  all  this,  love  ?'* 
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Rose  promised  him  with  tears. 

"  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  Mr. 
Everard,"  resumed  Frank,  a  little  while  after- 
wards;  "you  will  befriend  this  poor  desolate 
one,  will  you  not?  She  is  my  chief  earthly 
concern,  she  and  our  babe  ;  and  next, — may 
heaven  forgive  me  for  making  it  second  ! — I 
would  beseech  you  to  hear  the  voice  of  a  dying 
man,  and  learn  to  know  the  Saviour  in  whom 
alone  he  trusts  !  But  I  am  weary  now — Rose 
will  explain  what  I  would  say.  You  will  re- 
member my  commission — my  wish,  sweet  love  ?" 

His  breathing  became  more  difficult  and 
painful,  and  his  fever  had  increased  with  the 
effort  of  conversing.  Everard  therefore  took 
his  leave ;  but  his  friendship  and  compassion 
induced  him  often  to  return  and  assist  the 
almost  heart-broken  wife  in  her  vigils.  Dr. 
Beverley  also  did  all  that  a  kind  as  well  as 
gkilful  physician  could  do  to  relieve  the  patient, 
and  console  and  support  the   nurse :   but  all 
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their  care  could  only  mitigate  suffering,  it  could 
not  prolong  existence.  In  a  few  more  days  all 
was  over ! 

I  have  been  unwilling  to  dwell  long  upon  an 
event  so  painful  as  this.  The  life  of  the  hus- 
band ebbing  day  by  day,  and  the  increasing 
wretchedness  of  the  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been 
so  lately  restored,  could  only  cause  unavailing 
pain  in  the  perusal  to  those  who  have  felt,  or 
fear  to  feel,  like  misery  ;  and  should  there  be 
any  incapable  of  imagining  the  anguish  of 
Rose,  to  such  I  fear  that  I  also  should  be 
found  incapable  of  painting  in  sufficiently 
sombre  colours  her  utter  desolation. 

All  had  occurred  so  rapidly,  that  it  seemed 
to  her  as  a  dream ;  and  there  were  moments, — 
alas !  but  moments, — when  her  mind  as  well  as 
body,  sinking  into  a  languid  half- existent  state, 
she  persuaded  herself  that  it  was  impossible 
that  a  few  short  days  could  have — 

"  Unwound  a  love  knit  up  in  many  years." 
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It  was  but  as  yesterday  that  she  had  clung 
to  him  in  that  long  joyful  embrace,  and  held 
up  exultant  their  child  for  his  fond  kiss ; — 
a  few  hours,  and  she  was  listening  to  his  last 
instructions — to  his  dying  accents; — a  few 
hours  more,  and  he  was  "  buried  from  out  of 
her  sight."  And  this  is  life,  and  death  !  The 
flower  of  the  field  was  cut  down,  and  the  place 
thereof  knew  it  no  more. 

Rose  was  a  faithful  Christian  :  she  acknow- 
ledged the  hand  which  gave  and  took  away, 
and  calling  on  her  God  for  strength,  she 
endured  the  first  weight  of  His  infliction  in 
unmurmuring  meekness.  But  Rose  was  a 
feeble  woman,  and  as  if  exhausted  with  her 
first  strong  eff'ort,  as  weeks  after  weeks  of  joy- 
less existence  passed  on,  she  fell  gradually  into 
a  state  of  more  and  more  mournful  depression, 
which  only  by  some  strong  stimulus  could  be 
cast  aside. 

She  felt  that  she  was  wrong ;    she  argued 
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with  hersc4f,  and  forced  her  mind  to  contem- 
plate the  mercies  which  were  mingled  with  the 
cup  of  bitterness,  that  so  she  might  learn  more 
submission  and  deeper  gratitude  ;  but  when 
this  effort  was  over,  and  she  looked  again  over 
the  desert  of  life  for  that  cherished  partner 
(without  reference  to  whom,  even  from  her 
earliest  years,  nothing  by  her  had  been  done  or 
thought),  and  found  him  not  I — then,  her  heart 
sank  within  her,  and  floods  of  tears  again 
dissolved  her  soul.  Eose  struggled,  but  not  to 
the  utmost :  she  hugged  her  grief  to  her  heart, 
and  rather  prayed  to  God  to  forgive  her  weak« 
ness,  than  to  impart  to  her  strength. 

The  widow  was  not  forsaken  by  her  friends 
at  this  trying  period,  but  the  number  of  these 
was  verv  small,  for  durins:  Frank's  absence  she 
had  lived  in  extreme  seclusion,  and  he  had  not 
had  time  to  renew  any  of  the  broken  intimacies 
before  death  had  arrested  every  purpose  of  his 
mind. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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The  most  valued  and  most  tried  of  these  few 
was  Dr.  Beverley,  who,  when  his  professional 
avocations  left  him  leisure,  would  frequently 
call  to  enquire  after  the  health  of  his  late 
interesting  patient  and  her  child  ;  and  our 
heroine  was  unconsciously  his  debtor  for  many 
a  secret  kindness.  Frequently  also  this  bene- 
volent man  would  urge  her  female  acquaint- 
ances to  break  in  upon  the  solitude  of  the 
mourner,  and  among  others  thus  sent,  the  most 
frequent  visitor  was  his  widowed  sister  Mrs. 
Lorrimer,  who  resided  with  him. 

This  lady  was  more  successful  than  any 
other  in  drawing  Rose  into  conversation :  there 
was  something  irritating  and  ungenial  in  her 
mode  of  consolation  which  provoked  a  re- 
joinder. At  first,  indeed,  the  lonely  state  of 
so  young  and  fair  a  sufferer  excited  her  sincere 
pity,  and  the  gentle  firmness  with  which  she 
endured  her  trial  won  even  her  enthusiastic 
admiration ;  but  in  a  little  time,  she  wearied, 
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as  too  many  do,  of  the  "  monotony  of  woe/' 
and  her  sympathy  was  worn  threadbare. 

'^  Fie,  for  shame,  Mrs.  Merrival !"  she  would 
say  :  "  the  traces  of  tears  again  upon  your 
cheek  !     Is  this  your  Christian  resignation  I " 

"  We  are  not  forbidden  to  sorrow,"  replied 
Rose  one  day  to  such  remarks ;  "  and  as  one 
without  hope  I  sorrow  not ;  for  I  both  hope 
and  believe  that  my  husband  is  with  the  blest." 

"  Then  the  more  shame  for  you  to  weep  and 
bewail  your  loss  in  this  way!  You  acknow- 
ledge that  you  have  everything  possible  to 
alleviate  your  deprivation :  is  it  not  high  time, 
then,  that  you  wore  a  more  cheerful  counte- 
nance ; — if  you  indeed  feel  as  you  ought  to 
do ! ■' 

"  Oh!  Mrs.  Lorrimcr,"  cried  poor  Rose,  "do 
not  reproach  me  tlius !  God  knows  tliat  I 
am  not  unmindful  of  the  alleviations  you  speak 
of,  for  I  fear  that  without  them  my  cross  would 
indeed  have  been  too  heavy  for  me  :    I  often 

M  2 
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with  deep  gratitude  remember  these,  but  my 
grief  is  always  before  me.  He  who  inflicted  so 
heavy  a  blow,  I  trust  will  forgive  his  creature's 
weakness  in  suffering  from  it.  When  first  I 
recovered  from  my  fever,  and  learnt  that  oceans 
rolled  between  me  and  my  husband,  I  thought 
t  a  severe  trial  indeed ;  but  now  I  see  this 
long  separation  was  but  to  prepare  me  for  a 
longer.  And  oh !"  she  added,  bursting  into 
tears,  and  throwing  her  clasped  hands  upwards 
with  a  sudden  and  most  expressive  gesture, — 
"  I  thank  Thee,  most  gracious  God,  above  all 
things,  that  thou  didst  restore  him  to  me  for 
one  hour  of  joy,  and  didst  suffer  him  to  die  in 
my  embrace!'' 

"  To  be  sure  it  was  a  great  consolation,  and 
I  am  glad  that  you  feel  it  so,"'  returned  Mrs. 
Lorrimer  after  a  pause  of  some  emotion;  "and, 
then,  you  had  been  happy  for  years,  while  I 
lost  my  poor  dear  Claudius  after  only  a  few 
months'  union ;    and  his  end  was  so  sudden. 
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poor  fellow,  that  we  had  not  so  much  as  one 
parting  word.  You  see,  Mrs.  Merrival,  others 
have  had  worse  trials,  and  you  might  learn 
from  them  how  to  bear  yours.  You  have  your 
child,  too  !  Bless  me  !  if  I  had  a  child,  I  dare 
say  I  should  be  quite  happy." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  I  own  this  blessing  also,"  sobbed 
Rose.  '•  My  little  treasure, — his  treasure,  his 
darling, — is  spared  to  me,  and  I  am  not  alone 
upon  the  earth.  May  heaven  forgive  me,  that 
it  often  makes  me  sad  to  look  upon  thee,  my 
Lucy;  born  to  bright  hopes,  and  thus  early 
orphaned,  and,  I  fear  me,  well-nigh  beggared. 
Oh  !  Mrs.  Lorrimer,  if  I  weep  to  look  back,  I 
must  tremble  to  look  forward.  I  have  not 
dared  to  do  it  yet.  ^ly  dear  Frank  told  me, 
(it  did  not  grieve  me  in  those  happy  hours  as 
it  ought  to  have  done),  that  my  poor  father 
had  lost  all  that  he  had  saved  throu£:h  a  frujjal 
life,  and  alas !  that  he  also  had  not  long  to  live. 
Wherever  I  turn  there   is   affliction   for  me. 
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My  years  have  hitherto  glided  by  in  joy;  it 
seems  the  will  of  God,  now,  that  I  should  live 
on  for  sufferings.     His  will  be  done !" 

*'  No  doubt  !"  exclaimed  her  companion  ;  — 
"  and  there  is  another  burst  of  tears,  by  way  of 
proving  your  cheerful  resignation.  However, 
I  am  very  sorry  that  your  circumstances  are 
likely  to  be  so  bad  ;  and  so  will  my  brother  be, 
I  am  sure.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  help  you  in 
your  plans  with  my  experience,  if  I  can  ;  but 
nothing  can  be  done  by  weeping,  and  it  is  high 
time  such  work  was  over.  Bless  me  I  it  is 
more  than  two  months  since,  now.  I  should 
have  been  ashamed  to  have  been  seen  weeping 
for  my  poor  dear  Claudius  after  half  the  time  ; 
but  I  was  always  remarked  for  my  fortitude. 
In  your  circumstances  it  is  really  inexcusable. 
It  is  high  time  you  bestirred  yourself,  and  con- 
sidered what  you  are  to  do,  if  your  father  has 
lost  his  money,  as  you  say, — for  I  suppose 
Captain  Merrival  has  not  saved  nuich  T' 
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'•  Oh,  in  mercy  do  not  talk  of  such  things  as 
this,"  cried  Rose.  *'  I  will  think  of  it,  but  not 
now  ;   I  cannot  now,  Mrs.  Lorrimer." 

Rose  was  right,  she  could  not  then  consider 
these  things,  the  conversation  had  already 
hurried  her  spirits  too  much  ;  she  could  only 
tremble,  and  became  so  pale,  that  she  seemed 
about  to  faint. 

"  Well,  you  certainly  are  but  a  feeble  crea- 
ture to  contend  with  troubles !"  remarked  Mrs. 
Lorrimer,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  pity  and  con- 
tempt :  "  I  wonder  what  I  should  have  done 
if  I  had  not  had  more  strength  and  fortitude 
than  this  ?  However,  there  is  no  help  for  it,  I 
suppose.  Here,  take  my  smelling  bottle,  it  is 
better  than  this  stuff  of  yours  ;  you  can  keep 
it  if  you  please.  Well,  you  do  look  ill  ;  lie 
down  quietly."  And  she  arranged  the  pillows  of 
the  couch  for  her  with  bustling  assiduity,  but 
continuing  her  admonitions  the  while.  "  There, 
lie   down — lie  down.     But   vou  must  learn  to 
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bear  things  better  than  this.  I  really  do  not 
think  you  endure  your  loss  half  so  well  as  you 
did  at  first ;  and  you  cannot  expect  the  help  of 
Heaven  if  you  do  not  help  yourself :  no,  nor 
the  help  of  your  friends,  either,  and  you  may 
need  both  apparently.  Why,  bless  me,  I 
thought  at  first  that  you  were  going  to  be  one 
of  our  pattern  women,  and  almost  showed  as 
much  fortitude  as  I  had  done,  when  my  poor 

dear  Claudius Good  gracious !  in  spite  of 

all  I  can  say  to  rouse  her,  she  has  fainted !" 

So  it  was ;  and  when  Rose,  after  a  consider- 
able period  of  insensibility,  again  returned  to 
consciousness,  Mrs.  Lorrimer''8  station  beside 
her  was  occupied  by  her  brother,  Dr.  Beverley, 
for  whom,  in  some  alarm  at  the  little  effect 
produced  by  her  remedies,  she  had  sent  in 
haste.  Mrs.  Lorrimer,  however,  was  still  in 
the  room,  and  before  Rose  could  raise  her 
quivering  eye-lids,  she  heard  some  parts  of 
their  conversation. 
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"  How  lovely  she  looks  even  in  this  state  T' 
murmured  the  Doctor.  "  What  a  beautifully 
formed  mouth  and  chin." 

"  You  are  foolish  about  her,  I  think !"  cried 
his  sister,  in  a  displeased  voice. 

"  You  must  have  been  foolish  about  her,  I 
fear,  Bella,  to  let  her  faint  thus.  It  is  nonsense 
to  tell  me  she  was  quite  well  a  minute  before  ; 
you  should  have  seen  she  was  not.  I  do  not 
like  this  long  syncope,  indeed." 

*'  I  should  have  seen,  indeed  !  I  assure  you, 
brother,  that  we  were  quietly  talking  together 
of  her  affairs,  as  I  told  you,  when  she  turned 
pale,  and  fainted  without  my  having  time  to 
prevent  it." 

"Her  affairs!— you  have  been  speaking  in 
your  rough  way,  and  harassing  her  feelings. 
She  is  a  more  finely-strung  instrument  than 
you  are  used  to  play  upon,  and  cannot  bear  it. 
It  is  nonsense  to  tell  me  there  was  no  cause. 

Poor  thing,  I  have  seen but  hush  ! — she  is 

M  3 
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better,  I  perceive.  You  are  better,  are  you 
not,  Mrs.  Merrival!" 

Rose  smiled  languidly,  and  murmured  an 
assent. 

'*  My  sister  has  talked  too  much  for  you,  I 
am  afraid  ;  but  you  shall  be  left  in  quiet, 
now." 

"  Mrs.  Lorrimer  will  think  me  very  weak," 
said  Rose  :  "  but  I  fear  my  painful  thoughts — " 

"  Do  not  speak  of  them  any  more  now,"  in- 
terrupted Dr.  Beverley  ;  "  I  will  do  myself  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  to-morrow,  and  if  any- 
thing distresses  you  that  I  can  relieve,  I  trust 
you  will  command  me; — you  would  make  me 
happy." 

"  And  do  not  think  me  unkind  or  unfeeling," 
whispered  Mrs.  Lorrimer,  kissing  her  pale 
cheek ;  ''I  really  am  grieved  for  you,  and 
heartily  wish  I  could  bestow  on  you  some  of 
my  strength  of  mind  ;  you  may  need  it  much, 
I  fear.'^ 
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Rose,  when  left  alone,  remained  quietly 
reclining  on  the  couch  for  some  time  longer, 
striving  to  think,  but  unable  to  command  her 
ideas  sufficiently  for  any  useful  purpose.  Find- 
ing this,  she  arose,  and  spent  some  time  beside 
the  cot  of  her  little  Lucy,  gazing  upon  her  in 
mournful  fondness,  and  then  she  herself  retired 
to  rest. 

But  the  morning  found  Rose  in  a  firmer 
frame  of  mind ;  the  conversation  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  had,  indeed,  impressed  upon  her 
the  necessity  of  exertion.  She  had  hitherto 
resigned  herself  to  the  indulgence  of  her 
sorrow,  and  shrank  with  trembling  horror  from 
gazing  into  the  dreary  future,  but  ^Irs.  Lor- 
rimer's  questions  had  forced  her  to  look  upon 
it,  and  her  eyes  could  now  close  no  more. 

Frank  had  left  a  sum  of  money  in  the  hands 
of  his  friend,  Mr.  Fielding,  which  was  intended 
for  his  wife's  use  during  his  voyage  to  England ; 
but  Hose  only  knew  that  this  gentleman  had 
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furnished  her  with  whatever  she  from  time  to 
time  required,  without  having  any  idea  what 
residue  there  might  now  be ;  and  her  first 
step  was  to  send  a  note  to  Mr.  Fielding,  re- 
questing an  interview.  Alas,  she  received  for 
answer,  that  he  had  left  Calcutta  for  a  brief 
change  of  air,  and  would  not  return  for  a  fort- 
night. 

Disappointed  in  this,  Rose  could  not,  how- 
ever, now  that  she  was  once  aroused,  return 
immediately  to  inaction.  She  remembered 
that  various  bills  had  in  the  last  few  weeks 
been  brought  to  her,  but  which  she  had  thrown 
aside  without  caring  to  glance  at  them.  These 
she  now  carefully  collected,  and  tremblingly, 
and  with  painful  surprise,  looked  at  the  amount 
of  each.  Had  she  been  asked,  she  might  have 
said  that  she  had  no  debts ;  for  Rose,  unfor- 
tunately, had  never,  since  her  marriage,  been 
accustomed  to  think  of  matters  of  business. 
Frank  had  arranged  everything,  ordered  every- 
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thing,  and  during  their  separation,  she  had 
postponed  almost  all  things  of  this  nature  till 
he  should  return.  But,  upon  the  joy  of  that 
return,  illness  and  incapacity  had  so  quickly 
followed,  that  some  general  directions  and  re- 
marks, —  but  too  little  attended  to  at  the 
time, — were  all  that  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
giving ;  and  at  every  moment  poor  Rose  saw 
increasing  difficulties  in  her  path. 

She  was  still  contemplating  these,  when  Dr. 

Beverley  was  announced. 

"  Ha,"  he  said,  on  entering,  "  you  are  better 

this  morning.     It   is   superfluous   to  inquire ; 

I  see  evidently  that  you  are  much  better,  Mrs. 

Merrival." 
"  Had  you  inquired,    I  am  not  quite  sure 

that  I  should  have  said  so,"   returned  Rose, 

smiling. 
"  Do  you  then  not  feel  well  V  asked  Beverley, 

with  much  interest,  and  taking  her  hand   in- 
stinctively to  feel  the  pulse. 
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''  Oh,  I  am  well,"  she  said,  gently  withdraw- 
ing it ;  *'  but  I  am  troubled  in  mind,  Doctor 
Beverley,  and  therefore  can  scarcely  think  my- 
self so.  But  I  am,  and  must  be  quite  well  :  it 
will  not  do  to  be  otherwise,  now." 

"  I  am  glad  that  your  brighter  eye  and  more 
animated  expression  of  countenance  did  not 
deceive  me.  But  you  speak  of  troubles ;  is 
there  anything  new,  anything — " 

"  I  am  troubled,"  interrupted  Rose,  assuming 
a  cheerful  tone,  to  conceal  her  embarrassment ; 
"  I  am  troubled  how  to  express  to  you  my 
gratitude  for  the  kindness  you  have  so  long 
shown  me  ;  I  despair  of  finding  words  for  this 
purpose." 

Her  voice  faltered,  and  Dr.  Beverley  inter- 
posed, to  beg  she  would  say  no  more  on  so 
painful  a  theme. 

But  Rose,  speaking  hurriedly,  continued  : 
—  *'  I  have  been  quite   a  woman  of  business 
this    morninc:;     I    have    been     collecting   the 
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accounts  of  my  few  trifling  debts,"  and  gather- 
ing the  papers  together  as  she  spoke,  she  slipt 
them  into  a  drawer  ;  "  but  I  resolved  that  I 
would  not  even  examine  them,  until  I  have 
discharged,  so  far  as  my  purse  and  my  words 
may  do  it,  my  debt  to  you.  AVill  you  oblige 
me,  then,  Dr.  Beverley,  with  your  account  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  I  must  soon  return  to 
England;^ 

Perhaps  Rose  had  never  in  her  life  spoken 
with  more  effort.  The  subject,  with  her  feel- 
ings, and  in  her  circumstances,  was  at  once 
very  painful  and  very  awkward ;  and  she  ad- 
dressed him  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground, 
and  with  a  flush  of  embarrassment  upon  her 
cheek.  But,  finding  that  he  made  no  reply, 
she  looked  up  at  length,  and  perceived  him 
gazing  upon  her  with  an  earnest,  pitying,  and 
tender  expression,  which  made  the  crimson 
suff'usion  yet  deeper  in  its  dye. 

"  Mrs.  Merrival,"  he  said,  drawing  his  chair 
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a  little  nearer  to  the  couch  where  she  was 
seated  ;  "  you  must  not  speak  again  of  this, — 
you  must  not,  indeed  !  Your  husband,  I 
highly  esteemed  ;  he  was  my  friend,  and  I  was 
happy  to  attend  him  as  a  friend.  You  do  not, 
I  ^would  fain  hope,  need  my  assurance  that 
I  shall  be  most  proud,  most  happy,  if  you  will 
look  upon  me  as  a  friend  also  :  if  you  will  com- 
mand me  freely  in  all  things,  as  one  upon 
whose  services  you  have  a  claim." 

"  You  are  very  kind, — very  generous,"  fal- 
tered Rose,  at  once  surprised  and  affected  by 
his  energy ;  but  indeed  Dr.  Beverley,  w  hen  I 
look  back  over  a  long  period  (more  than  a  year) 
in  w^hich  you  have  attended  us, — when  I  think 
of  my  child  and  myself  saved  by  your  skill — " 

"  Stop,  I  entreat  of  you,"  cried  Beverley ; 
"  I  will  not  listen  to  more  of  this.  Oh  that 
you  would  believe  how  richly  I  feel  myself  re- 
warded for  what,  with  God's  blessing,  I  have 
been  enabled  to  do,  by  seeing  you  now  beside 
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me  in  health !  and  if — if  I  dare  hope  that  you 
would  grant  me  the  dear  privilege  of  watching 
in  like  manner  over  your  returning  happiness, 
I  were  indeed  made  happy  in  a  bounteous  re- 
compense !     Rose !" 

He  took  her  hand  as  he  ceased,  and  would 
have  raised  it  to  his  lips,  but  she  withdrew  it 
hastily;  and  with  the  single  exclamation  of 
"Sir!"  she  gazed  upon  him  in  unmixed  asto- 
nishment. 

"  Forgive  me !"  he  resumed.  "  I  have 
offended  !  I  see  that  I  have  pained  and  offended 
you — Heaven  knows  I  had  no  purpose  of  so 
doing — but  I  have  said  more  than  was  wise  or 
was  right  to  say  now,  far  short  as  it  is  of  what 
I  feel.  Forget  it,  I  entreat !  forget  all,  except 
my  readiness  to  serve  you  in  any — in  every 
thing.  Will  you  obey  your  physician  ?"  he 
continued,  looking  into  her  face  with  a  smile  ; 
"  will  you  tell  me  all  the  symptoms  of  your 
troubles,  and  then  freely  command  my  services, 
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and  will  you  ])elieve  that  in  so  doing  you  confer 
rather  than  receive  an  obligation  ?" 

"  I  know  not  how  to  answer,'"*  replied  Rose, 
in  some  excitement.  "  I  am  obliged,  deeply 
obliged,  by  your  kindness ;  but  I  am  proud, 
Dr.  Beverley,  and  love  not  to  be  so  deep  a 
debtor." 

"  Fear  not  but  that  you  will  find  the  means 
of  repayment  some  day,"  said  he,  in  a  low 
voice ;  "  but  I  shall  let  the  score  run  on  a  long 
while  yet  before  I  venture  to  make  any  demand 
for  compensation ;  only,  dear  Mrs.  Merrival, 
you  must  not  speak  of  returning  to  England. 
My  sister  has  told  me  that  you  have  had  losses 
and  misfortunes  there  also  ; — I  grieve  for  them 
for  your  sake  ;  but  we,  your  friends  here,  hope 
that  they  will  be  the  cause  of  detaining  you 
amongst  us ;  for  surely,  Mrs.  Merrival,  so  long 
a  voyage  will  now  be  both  a  useless  risk  for 
your  little  Lucy,  and  a  useless  expense.  You 
like   India  very  well ;   and  so  long  as  it  agrees 
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with  you  and  your  child,  there  are  many  rea 
sons  why  (if  I  might  venture  to  advise)  I  would 
urge  your  remaining  here." 

'•  Oh  no  !'"  cried  Rose.  "  I  must  return  to 
England ;  I  cannot  remain  here, — I  cannot 
forsake  my  mother, — I  cannot " 

''  1  would  not  make  enquiries  that  could  be 
deemed  impertinent,"  interrupted  Beverley ; 
"  but  have  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Merrival,  consi- 
dered in  what  manner  you  can  live  in  England  ? 
My  sister  represented  to  me  that  your  expected 
inheritance  was  lost,  and  your  father  dying  or 
deceased.  It  is  an  expensive  country, — you 
will  excuse  my  interference,  but — I  dread  that 
you  might  afterwards  regret  your  return.  You 
promised — did  you  not  I — to  look  upon  me  as 
your  friend ;  will  you  then  take  a  friend's  sin- 
cere, and  I  assure  you  disinterested,  advice, 
and  remain  T' 

"  I  cannot  view  this  subject  as  you  do,"  said 
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Rose  ;  "I  thought  much  of  it  last  night ;  and 
the  more  I  think,  the  more  my  heart  feels 
drawn  towards  my  native  land.  I  have  friends 
there, — my  mother,  and  Frank''s  family ;  and  a 
thousand  sweet  early  associations  attract  me 
thither :  here,  I  have  no  tic  but  my  husband's 
dust, — it  has  been  to  me  a  land  of  sorrows  !"' 

"  I  dare  not  urge  you  more,""  replied  Bever- 
ley, marking  the  stifled  sigh,  and  the  large 
bright  tears  which  gathered  in  her  eyes ;  "  but 
you  will  consider  of  what  I  have  advanced,  will 
you  not  ?  You  must  not,  dearest  madam,  fix 
your  thoughts  upon  the  present  only,  but  glance 
into  the  future.  I  dare  not  speculate  upon 
what  this  may  be  to  you  in  England, — but  here, 
when  time  shall  have  blunted  the  keenness  of 
your  present  anguish,  you  will  find  the  horizon 
brighter  than  you  now  thinlv  possible.  You  are 
young,  you  are  amiable,  you  are  beautiful,  Mrs. 
Mcrrival — I  speak  calmly,  as  a  calculating  coun- 
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sellor ; — and  with  such  attractions,  such  sweet- 
ness, who  can  doubt  but  that,  ere  very  long, — 


new  ties- 


"  Oh,  never,  never  !"  cried  Rose,  shuddering. 
••  You  much  mistake, — you  utterly  misunder- 
stand me,  if  you  think  it  possible  that  I  can 
ever  love  again  !  My  child  alone  binds  me  to 
earth ;  but  for  her,  I  should  hail  death  with 
joy.  As  it  is,  I  am  content  to  live  while  God 
ordains  my  life,  but  it  must  be  in  widowhood ! 
my  heart  can  only  beat  for  the  past,  and  for 
my  Lucy !" 

"  Time  enforces  lessons  which  nothing  else 
can  teach,"  replied  Beverley ;  "  but  I  will  not 
further  press  unwelcome  advice  upon  you.  I 
leave  you  now,  ]Mrs.  Merrival,  but  allow  me 
yet  again  to  repeat  my  assurance  tliat  I  shall 
feel  honoured  and  gratified  by  any  of  your 
commands." 

He  bowed  very  gravely,  and  departed  ;  while 
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Rose  remained  in  a  state  of  agitation  which 
slie  would  previously  have  thouo^ht  no  cause 
short  of  some  new  misfortune  could  have 
excited. 


END  OF  VOL.   II. 
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